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TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT.* 


Amone the singular anomalies in the working of our system of govern- 
ment, that present themselves to those who observe the practice while con- 
templating the theory, the mode of governing the colonies is certainly the 
most glaring. Our whole system and the genius of our institutions, are based 
on the principle of self-government, in the states-right rule of construc- 
tion. Yet, in relation to the territories, or more properly speaking, the col- 
onies of the country, the practice is one of the grossest despotism. There 
is no country in Europe where the people at this moment do not enjoy as 
potent an influence in their governments as do the free-born citizens of the 
United States located upon the public domains. Accordingly, as similar re- 
sults flow from like causes, while all countries of Europe are convulsed 
by the efforts of the people to enhance the influence of the popular voice in 
the governments, creating strife from the efforts of the rulers to thwart the 
popular wishes, the most dangerous political combination in this country de- 
pends entirely upon the contentions of distant parties as to what local laws 
shall be forced upon a remote people. From this assumption of power by 
existing authorities, and the attempting to do through officers depe nding 
upon central patronage, that which should he left entirely to the popular will 
of the localities, to be executed by officers elected by the people among 
whom the duties are tobe performed, flow almost all the evils that 
have attended our political history thus far. There is no doubt but 
that the Constitution contemplated the universality of self-government upon 
this continent, as well among the people in the states as among those who 
should inhabit territories. Accordingly that instrument gave to € ongress no 
power to legislate for territories. In article [V, section 3, Congress has 
power “ to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territories or other properties belonging to the United States.” This 
power is clear, and involves no legislative rights ; it applies simply to the right 
to survey. erect land offices, fix prices and terms of sale of the mere land 
as “ property,’’ without any reference to the government of the people who 


* An Act to establish the Territorial Governments of Oregon, California and New Mxico 
Approved August 1848, 
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are to buy it. It has been contended, however, by the faction seceding from 
the Democratic party, that the pecple of the territories are the “ property ” 

f the Union, and to be governed by “rules”’ under this clause. While 
contending for the rights of blacks, the free soil men utterly deny the rights 
of whites in those localities to construct their own local laws. 

In relation to legislation the 8th section of Article I. grants ‘the power 
of exclusive legislation in all cases” over all places (or territories) acquired 
for public purposes by cession cf particular states. This power, as in the 
case of dock-yards and the District of Columbia, is exercised ; but it does 
not appear that the Constitution contemplated, in any respect, the despotic 
power which is now exercised with almost unquestioned sway over the peo- 
ple inhabiting territories. On the other hand, the express grant of legisla- 
tive power over places ceded for public purposes, implies the non-existence 
of that power in respect of territories generally. It is to be remarked that 
where unlimited and despotic power exists, two interests are concerned 
Ist. There are the oppressed people submitting to laws, in the formation of 
which they have had little or no voice, and obeying a power emanating from 


“a source over which they have no control. 2d. There are the offic ials ap- 


pointed and paid by that power and the dependants on their patronage. In 
the case of new territories, the disadvantages of foreign laws, and the presence 
of executive officers appointed by the central government have been submit- 

ted to, because it has generally been the case that a few emigrants, occ upy- 

ing land erected into a tenritory, have had the advantage of dri wing from 
the federal treasury the means of paying the legislature, while grants of 
money for territorial government, and the salaries of the officers appointed 
by the federal government expended among them, have been a source of 
profit to the territory at large, as well as of emolument to the immediate 
holders of the offices. The law lately passed in relation to the Oregon ter- 
ritory, affords an apt illustration of the manner in which the public purse 
has been called on to enrich new territories, at the expense of the tax pay- 
ers of the old states, through the medium of executive patronage; and the 
colonizing of tracts of new land has more than once been but a means of 
deriving patronage from the federal government. In the case of Oregon, a 
number of hardy and enterprising men left the old states, crossed the moun- 
tains, and, braving every danger, descended into the valley of the Wil- 
lamette to erect their future homes. ‘These men, it is to be presumed, en- 
countered those perils and hardships in the view to better their worldly con- 
dition. They left the old states, where they enjoyed the right of self-gov- 
ernment, and where they were liable to the expenses of the execution of laws of 
their own making, but did not therefore forfeit the right of franchise. Ina 
few years the numbers of the new settlers reached some 8000, as many as 
form the population of many thriving towns in the old states, which govern 
themselves by their own local laws. Instead of governing themselves in the 
game manner as they would have done had they remained at home, they call 
upon the federal government to give them laws, and this is done in the man- 
ner described in the act before us; but the right to do it may weil be ques- 
tioned, This provides that the governor shall cause a census to be taken, 
the territory divided into districts, and t!.e apportionment of represen- 
tatives made equally. From all these districts there shall be twenty-six 
representatives, elected by popular vote, to constitute the House, and thir- 
teen members to constitute a Council. These thirty-nine members are to 
veceive $3 per day each during a session, and $3 for every twenty miles of 
travel to and from their homes to the place of meeting. Their salaries and 
mileage to be paid by the federal government. Presiding over these two 
houses is a governor appointed by the President of the United States, to re- 
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ceive from the federal treasury $1,500 per annum as governor, and $1,500 as 
superintencent of Indian Affairs. The judiciary is to consist of three 
judges, drawing $1,800 each per annum from the federal treasury. There is 
to be a secretary at $1,800 per aunum, a delegate to the national Congress 
at $8.00 per day and mileage, say together $3,500 per annum. There isto’ 
be $1,000 per annum plac ed at the control of the governor a contingent ex- 
penses of the territory. These sums make together near $24, 000 to be 
paid from the federal treasury tu the 8,000 colonists in Okepan, being about 
$15 per head of a family. In addition to this, as an “ out- -fit,’ ’ $20,000 is 
granted for a seat of government, $5,000 for a library, and $10,000 for pres- 
ents to Indian tribes and to defray expenses of news to Washington ; to- 
gether $69,000, or about $37,50 each head of a family is to be paid from 
the federal treasury to the Oregon emigrants for the first year, and $24,000 
per annum annually thereafter. Butthey may increase the number of the 
territorial members beyond thirty-nine, which will increase the amount to 
be paid by the citizens of the old states, 

By what right does Congress expend the public money collected by taxa- 
tion from old states, in thus granting bounties for the settlement of new 
lands, for this mode ef organizing territories is nothing more?’ The govern- 
ment has not received a dollar from Oregon lands, and it grants what is 
equal to the proceeds of 50,000 acres for ‘the first year, and 20,000 acres 
per annum thereafter. This i is really what is meant by giving a government 
to Oregon, viz. to enrich the colony at the expense of the old states. The 
same system has always been pursued i in relation to the territories, and it 
has been one of unmixed evil. The persons appointed to fill the higher 
offices have in many cases been intriguing and corrupt politicians, who 
have carried into the new territories their experience of, and taste for those 
corrupt practices, by which the federal treasury has been but the means of 
rewarding the most unscrupulous partizanship. ‘The demoralizing conse- 
quence of this monarchical form of government for a young community is 
but rue relieved by the fact, that’ the local legislature elected by 
the people can pass laws subject to the approval of Congress. If the legis- 
lature of a state has sufficient sense to pass local laws, why may not that of 
a territory? There have been examples in our republican territories at 
various times, when the sole and entire power, legislative, judicial and exe- 
cutive, vested in one man, forming a despotism as absolute as that of the 
Czar. The power claimed by Congress over the territories is entirely abso- 
lute, and has been frequently exerc ised to the niaking void laws passed by 
the legislature elected by the people and signed by the governor, as in the 
case of Florida, as an instance. In 1822 the legislature of that territory 
passed a law authorizing the governor to borrow $5,000 on the faith of the 
territory. This was, by act of Congress in March, 1822, declared null and 
void, as was also a law establishing county courts. The right of the peo- 
ple i in territories to govern themse Ives in any way, without the direct sanc- 
tion and interference of Congress, has scarcely been asserted at all; ; and con- 
sequently, without any powers derivable from the constitution in relation to 
the matter, Congress has been in the habitual exercise of a power in rela- 
tion to our colonies, more oppressive than that of Great Britain towards 
her dependencies ; and it has become a familiar expression that Congress 
‘* confers ”’ upon the people of the territory the right to elect members of 
assembly, as if the right of the popul ar government was dependent upon a law 
Judge M’ Le ‘an, as an instance, in a letter relating to the Buffalo Convention, 
remarks : 

‘“* Resting upon the principles of the constitution, as they have been judicially 
settled, the free states, by moderation, vigilance and firmness, may prevent the 
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extension of slavery to the free territory lately annexed. Without the sanction of 
law, slavery can no more exist in a territory than a man can breathe without air. 
Slaves are not property where they are not made so by the municipal law. The 
legislature of a territory can exercise no power which is not conferred on it by act of 


' Congress.” 


If it is wrong for a people themselves to submit to the usurpation of a go- 
vernment, it is equally wrong for them to attempt to domineer over another 
people. The principle of self-government can in no way be violated without 
injuring as well the oppressor as the oppressed. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the only occasion on which serious difficulties now spring up between par- 
ties threatening the stability of the Union, have been based solely upon 
this local legislation for distant people, or what may be called, the imperial 
legislation of Congress. The strife is between parties uninterested as to 
what local laws they shall pass for other people without asking their assent, If 
the right of those people to make their own laws was recognised, all diffic ulty 
would cease. All parties in the Union agree that the institution of slavery 
depends upon local law, and that the people of the several localities in the 
states have alone the right to make those local laws ; and yet, as soon as a 
purely municipal matter presents itself in the territories, parties to the 
federal Union begin to quarrel as to what local laws they sh: all make through 
the instrumentality of Cc ongress for the people in the new locality. Thus 
Mr. Webster, in a late speech, states the matter as follows: 


The Southern states have peculiar laws, and by those laws there is property 
in slaves. This is purely local. ‘The real meaning then, of Southern gentlemen, 
in making this complaint is, that they cannot go into the lerritories of the United 
States, carrying with them their own peculiar local law—a law which creates 
property in persons. This, according to their own statement, is cll the ground of 
complaint they have. Now here, | think, gentlemen are unjust toward us. How 
unjust they are others will judge—generations that will come after us will judge. 
It will not be contended that this sort of personal slavery exists by general law. Jt 
eri sls onl y by local law. l do not mean to de ny the validity of the local law whe re 
itis established ; but it is, after all, nothing but local law. t is nothi ng more 
And wherever that local law does not extend, property in persous does not exist 
Well, sir, what is now the demand on the part of our Southern friends? They 
say, ‘We will carry our local laws with us wherever we go. We insist that Con- 
gress does us injustice unless it esfablishes in the territory into which we wish fo go, 
our own local laws.’ This demand I, for one, resist, and shall resist. It goes upon 
the idea that there is an inequality, unless persons under this local law, and holid- 
ing property by authority of that law, can go into new territory and there estab- 
lish that local law, to the exclusion of other laws.” 


If a majority of the people in the new territories choose to institute those 
local laws, why should they not?) On what grounds can the right of the 
people of a new territory be denied the right common to all other people on 
the continent of making their own local Jaws? To assert that they cannot, 
is to assert that they are as much slaves as the blacks held in bondage ; 
and yet this despotic power is that claimed for Congress in its relation to 
new territories. While members exerted themselves to prevent the in- 
sertion of a principle in relation to black slaves in the Oregon bill, they 
passed the following in relation to the white inhabitants of that country : 


*« All the laws passed by the legislative assembly, shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress of the states, and if disapproved, shall be mwll and void.” 


This is not an idle form, inasmuch as we have seen Congress, on more 
than on one occasion, step in, and, with absolute power, annul the will of 
the whole people, as expressed in a law passed by their delegates. Such 
persons are slaves themselves. What is claimed for the pei of the 
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territories, is the right to make their own laws irrespective of Congress, 
and this Mr. Van Buren, in one of his recent apologies for his apostacy, 
calls an ‘‘ absurd pretension,” as follows: 

“Tt is further contended, that slaves are so far to be regarded as property, as to 
authorize their owners to carry them into any of the territories, and to hold them 
there, notwithstanding any act which Congress may pass upon the subject. If 
Congress have the constitutional power to prohibit slavery in the territories, its 
laws place the subject on the same footing there as the state laws do in the states. 

As well, therefore, might the slaveholder conte nd that he can bring his slaves into 
a state which yn ‘hibits slavery, as that he can bring them into terrttories where slave- 
ry ws prohibited by Congress. If his slave runs away, and enters one of the non- 

slaveliolding states, he does not thereby become free, but shall be delivered up 
upon the claim of the person entitled to his services. But this is not in conse- 
quence of the recognition of the right of property in such person, notwithstanding 
the state laws, but in virtue of an express article of the constitution, which consti- 
tutes one of its compromises upon the subject of slavery. ‘This view of the matter 
was placed in a clear light in the recent debates, by one of the oldest and most 
distinguished members of the Senate, when he insist« d that the claim, on the part 
of the slaveholders, though nominally to remove their property, was, in reality, to 
transport their laws into the territories. One has, therefore, only to imagine a ter- 
ritery governed by the various and conflicting laws of thirty independent states, to 


TUlery 
appreciate the absurdity of the pretension.” 

We thus find Mr. Van Buren endorsing Mr. Daniel Webster’s views in 
opposition to the right of the people to make their own laws; and when 
we reflect how recently Mr. Webster, in his argument before the United 
States Supreme Court on the Rhode Island question, opposed popular 
rights, we become aware of the great revolution which Mr, Van Buren’s 
ideas have undergone in a short time. 

These incongruities exhibit the difficulty of making former democratic 
professions square with present federalist affinities. The people of the 
several states have, in the exercise of their sovereignty, made laws in re- 
lation to slavery, irrespective of the constitution, and these laws have 
emanated from the voice of the majority. The people of territories have 
the same inherent right to pass municipal laws for their own government 
—a right which has, however, been violated by the usurpations of Con- 
gress. Mr. Van Buren’s present federalist affinities induce him to regard 
the right to make laws as coming down — rulers, rather than coming 
up from the —. Iowa, as an instance, was last year a territory in- 
habited by people from “thirty i inde ipeiler d states” —this year she is a 
state, with her own laws. Mr. Van Buren thinks it would have been an 
“absurd pretension” for these people to have had their own local laws 
last year. Wherein the removal of Congressional usurpation makes it 
less absurd this year is not so apparent ; probably should “ circumstances 
again change, * Mr. Van Buren is prepared to show that it is an “ absurd 
pretension”’ tor any people to make their own laws. ‘To say that the peo- 
ple of territories have no rights because they have never been allowed to 
exercise them, is not in accordance with the spirit of the age, which is 
one of popular progress, and not as the seceders from the democratic 
party would have us believe, of consolidated central power over the local 
laws of communities. 

Up to this moment, no parties except the ultra abolitionists, contend 
that the southern states have not a right to hold slaves. We have, how- 
ever, conclusive evidence that Mr. Van Buren and his followers are pre- 
pared to take that ground, the moment that their personal interests or 
malevolence will seemingly be promoted by avowing it. This proof has 
been afforded in the last Jetter of Mr. Van Buren, in relation to slavery in 
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the District of Columbia. 


Inaugural, 

* Perceiving, before my elec- 
tion, the deep interest this sub- 
ject was beginning to excite, 
I then declared that, it the de- 
sire of those of my countrymen 
who were favorable to my 
election was gratified, -I must 
go into the Prestdential chair 
the inflertible and uncompro- 
mising opponent of every at- 
tempt,on the part of Congress, 
to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columébva, against the 
wishes of the slaveholding 
states; and also with a deter- 
mination equally decided, to 
resist the slightest interference 
with it in the states where it 
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The following extracts are from his inaugural 
message, from his Utica letter in June, and his letter r accepting the Buf 
talo nomination of the whigs and ultra abolitionists : 


Utica Letter, June 20, 1848. 


“ This is not a new opinion 
on my part, nor the first occa- 
sion on which it has been 
avowed. Whilst the candidate 
of my friends for the Presi- 
dency, | distinctly announced 
my opinion in favor of the 
power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, although I was, /or 
reasons which were then, and 
are still satisfactory to my 
mind, ve ry decidedly oppose a 
to its exercise there.” 


August 22, 1848. 


“IT must not, however, be 
understood. either by what I 
now say, or by what was said 
in my letter to the New York 
delegation at Utica, as repeat 
ing the declaration that I 
would, if elected, withhold my 
approval from a bill for the 
abolition of slavery in the Dis 
trict. I could not now give 
any such assurance, for the 
reason, that the cireumstances 
by which the question ts now 
surrounded are widely and 
materially different from what 
they were when the declara 
tion was made; and because, 
upon a question of expedienry, 


exists,’ ” circumstances mist control.” 

The injudicious may smile at the unblushing proflig: acy here apparent ; 
but the democrat and the patriot cannot but grieve that this man has, by 
their choice, once had charge of the destinies of the country, ‘U pon a 
question of expediency, circumstauces must control’’ —principles, ps atriot- 
ism, honor, even common honesty, weigh as nothing; “ expediency, : 
even in a matter of national existence, is “the only rule of action. How 
soon may it become expedient to avow ultra abolition views, and coolly 
state that “‘ circumstances” are changed, and they ‘control’?! What are 
the circumstances that have induced the abandonment of former avowed 
principles? They are simply that Mr. Van Buren is with an Adams, the 
co-nominee of whigs and abolitionists, and under these ‘“‘ circumstances 
it is ‘‘ expedient” to abandon former professions, and to progress in their 
abandonment as circumstances continue to alter. The immortal Jeffer- 
son, in warning the country against this very movement which Mr. Van 
Buren heads, strongly pointed out the progressive nature of this fanatic 
doctrine, and Mr. Van Buren’s immediate personal followers already avow 
the dissolution of the Union to be a desirable object. 

The tone taken in regard to the South, not only in the violent party 
journals, but even, in many cases, by men of high pretensions and great 
personal respectability on the floor of C Yongress and elsewhere, is very 
little less bitter and offensive, than that of the British journals in regard 
to the country at large. Following exactly the predictions of W Faah- 
ington, that badly ambitious men will ‘‘ misrepresent the opinions and 
aims of other districts,” the slavery of the South is represente dasa 
wrong inflicted upon the North, not as an evil forced upon the South by 
our forefathers of Old and New- England. The South is charged with a 
spirit of sectional aggrandizement at the expense of the North. Threats 
of disunion are openly made, even in the imposing form of resolutions of 
State Legislatures; and societies professing a philanthropic character 
publicly announce, ‘and are actuaHy carrying into effect, the intention to 
agitate the country with a view to the dissolution of the Union. 

Weare told that we are, alw ays have been—and, until the constitution 
shall have been amended, always shall be—governed by a junto of slave- 
holders. This supposition, if ‘admitted, would Jead to conclusions not 
very palatable perhaps to those who make it. If the miracles of success 
and prosperity which have uniformly atter ided our progress as a nation, 
are to be attributed to the influence of a a junto of slave holders, it will be 
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necessary to conclude that the government of such a junto, judged by its 
results—the only sure test of the character of any political institutions— 
is one of the best that has ever been tried, But the supposition is itself 
entirely erroneous. If the South has exercised a good deal of political 
influence, it has not been because she held slaves—a circumstance which, 
on the contrary, has greatly diminished, and is regularly diminishing, her 
sectional we sight i in the Union—but because she has produeed such men 
as Washington, Henry, Marshall, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Weir; not to mention living characters of hardly less distinction and 
dignity. Most of these persons, it is true, held slaves, but they exercised 
influence, not as slaveholders, but as men. If these men, or some of 
them, have possessed more weight in the Union than others of equal 
merit at the North, it has been, we apprehend, not because they held 
slaves, but because they took views of the policy of the country more in 
accordance with the genius of our institutions, and which, for that 
reason, have ultimately obtained the almost unanimous assent of the 
people. It is a fact which cannot be disputed, and need not be dis- 
guised, that on all the great questions that have necessarily agitated the 
country, the South has taken the side which has finally carried the 
people with it; and, what is still more remarkable, account for it as we 
may, the side most favorable to liberty. We allude, of course, to domi- 
nant parties and the general tendency of opinion. In the controversies 
which grew out of the { foundation and censtruction of the Federal Consti- 
tution—and in those which succeeded, and had their origin in the revo- 
lutionary struggles of Europe—in the disputes with Great Britain 
respecting neutral rights—on the great financial questions of the Bank 
and Protection—we find the North, right or wrong, uniformly on the side 
of Power—the South on that of Libe ‘rty. Even oy isolated questions, 
like that of the acquisition of Louisiana—which seem to have no conuec- 
tion with general principles—the South has had the fortune to espouse 
the opinion that has finally been sanctioned by the people. 

It will not be pretended—at least at the North—that a community of 
slaveholders is naturally, as such, more favorable to liberal principles of 
government, than one composed entirely of freemen: but it is not very 
difficult to imagine that in a country like ours, where all the institutions 
are based on the principles of liberty, the supporters of liberal princi- 
ples should regularly maintain the ascende yncy. How it has happened 
that the slaveholding South should have uniformly raised the standard of 
Liberty and the free north that of Power, isa curious question, which has 
often been asked, but never satisfactorily answered. Perhaps the native 
generosity and lofty spirit of the South are better guides to the judgment 
than our vaunted Northern calculation. The fact is certain; and it is in 
this fact, taken in connection with the power of steadiness which Southern 
statesmen have evinced in supporting their opinions in the national coun- 
cils, that we must look for the cause of Southern preponderance. The 
South has exercised influence, not as a community of slaveholders, but as 
the able, vigorous and eloquent champion of popular and state rights—in 
one word, of Liberty. 

The remedy for the evils which now threaten us is for the Democratic 
party as one man to resist any attempt of Congress to interfere with the 
local laws. of any community under the pretence of ‘ safe precedents,” 
whether situated in territories or in states. If Congress may interfere 
with local Jaws at all, Mr. Van Buren affords a lesson that it may become 
‘expedient’ to interfere with them in states; and in that case ‘‘ cir- 
cumstances will control.”’ This whole matter of Territorial Government 
iS 2 monstrous appendage to government patronage which should at once 
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be pruned away, preparatory to those reforms in other branches of pat- 
ronage which we have heretofore strongly advocated. The right of the 
states to form their own local laws is at this moment acknowledged. 
As soon as the same right is accorded the territories, the whole fabric of 
dispute between sections of the union on that subject falls to the ground. 
The Constitution guarantees to any state in the Union a republican form 
of government, although Congress governs territories in the monarchical 
form. The old constitution of Rhode Island was clearly a Wrong upon 
those deprived of the right of suffrage. Suppose the two great sections 
of the Union had taken sides upon the matter, and threatened dissolution 
unless Rhode Island adopted some organization thoroughly democratic 
as guaranteed by the federal constitution, would not the world say we 
were mad to go back to a state of civil war and anarchy for a matter in 
which none had a direct interest? Precisely such is the question of lo- 
cal law in distant territories; and it is urged on by most profligate politi- 
cians, aided by negroes and English emissaries, who spoke at the Buffalo 
Convention. In reflecting upon these facts, no American will hesitate 
to exert himself to crush forever the infamous disorganizing party formed 
of Whigs, renegade Democrats, negroes, abolitionists and freebooters of 
every hue. It will be borne in mind that this party is the offspring of 
government patronage. That it was organized in New-York under the 
corrupt system devised by Mr. Van Buren, and it acted with the Demo- 
cratic party only so long as that party countenanced Mr. Van Buren. 
The moment he was dropped for more stable men, the disgusting specta- 
cle is exhibited of an ex-President acting with United States salaried 
officers in calling meetings to interfere with the popular franchise, and 
these cliques of office- halders corresponding with affiliated knots of per- 
sons living on the public money, seek to defeat the nominee of the 
people in convention. In the pages of this Review, in describing the 
effects of public patronage upon public morals, we remarked Sept., 1845— 


“If the superior officer has no interests but those of the public to serve, he 
will select such men for the public offices as will most redound to his own dignity 
and that of the offices to be filled. Those who are least fitted therefore for the 
places they aspire to, will be last thought of in such a case. Sensible of this, they 
will ally themselves fo the fortunes of some man upon whose gratitude they can de- 
pend if he should be successful. But if the candidate be a man who will submit to 
even an implied stipulation in favor of the men to whom such a stipulation is ne- 
cessary, he, in turn, must be wholly unworthy of the place to which he aspires. 
Nay, if he will consent to award to the less worthy applicants the offices whose 
advowson he enjoys, even as a reward for services voluntarily rendered, or for any 
cause other than through his own ignorance, he is a bad man and a dangerous 
public officer. But the less deserving, and also the more necessitous, will tnszs¢ 
upon having such a prospect secured to them in some form. If they cannot have it 
from one man, they will have it from another ; and they'll ransack all the asylums 
of wrecked and decayed politicians in the country until they discover one, as they 
always can, fit for their uses. Actuated, then, by an interest more strong than is 
felt by the more eligible class of political aspirants, and increasingly stronger than 
that of the ordinary citizens, they devote themselves to the success of their man 
or men, with a devotion and an unscrupulousness as disproportioned as are their 
merits to those of the other two classes. The interest in these labors becomes re- 
ciprocal. The candidate may have tried in vain for a fair nomination from the 
people ; he may lack some element of character which is fatal to his legitimate suc- 
cess ; he consorts by instinct with his kind; he promises everything that ts necessa- 
ry to beget efficiency in his backers ; he is chosen; and every office over which he 
can exert any control is billeted with some of his instruments. ‘That this kind of 
success is practicable—nay is common, no one with the experience of however 
short a political life, can question, If it be practicable, it must be profitable. If 
profitable, it will be prosecuted by every office-waiter sufficiently easy in his 
morals to use the means.” 
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This was written just three years since, and its truth, as represented 
at this moment in the Van Buren faction, who are the necessary progeny 
of the Van Buren regency scheme of government that existe din New- 
York under the old constitution for 20 years, none will dispute. A mere 
reference to the pay roll of the state and federal governments will exhibit 
the names of the active men of the barnburner fac tion. 

Those who bore in mind these facts had no difficulty in eee 
Mr, Van Buren’s letter, accepting the Utica nomination, as follows 


‘The Utica Convention, chiefly composed of men and the descendants of men 
wis have been my political associates and fast friends from the commencement to the 
termination of my political career, believing that the use of my name asa candidate 
fur the Presidency was essential to the proper support of their principles, and the 
maintenance of that independent position to which they have been driven by the 
injustice of others to assume, asserted and exercised the right of so employing it. 
That they could, under existing circumstances, do this without exposing this 
fidelity to their old associates in polities to just impeachment, no candid mind well 
informed upon the subjeet, will deny, and I understood them too well to question the 
good faith of their proceeding. 1 know very well that they would have respected 
my known wishes in the matter, if they had supposed that they could do so with 
justice lo themselves and to their cause. Placed as their fellow-ciitizen in the same 
situation, and bound to them by the strongest gratitude and respect, and holding 
the same opinions, for entertaining which they had been virtually expelled from all 
communion with their old associates in the political field, I could not hesitate in 
authorising the declaration, that [ should not feel myself at liberty to interpose any 
farther obstacle to their proceedings.” 


It is seldom that a political letter contains so much truth, and yet it 
was so. In the published letters of these men the corrupt nature of their 
connection is but too evident. The rejection of Mr. Van Buren by the 
people in convention placed him and his fellow-creatures of patronage in 
the same situation, hence the present combination to defeat the national 
nominee, It will, however, be powerless. It results merely in the fact 
that Mr. Van Buren and a few followers have become whigs, a term 
which signifies a party destitute of other principles than opposition to the 
will of the American people ; and those people will, at the coming elec- 
tion, show that whiggery is not the more difficult to be beaten because a 
traitor the more is added to its ranks. 

This is a contest in which we all teel that we are contending for some- 
thing more and better than any petty pecuniary interests. It is not for 
more or less tariff prutection—for more or less of influence on prices and 
the reward of industry through measures of financial policy—for more or 
less of national extension of territory. On these points, and all such 
points, the advantage might be against us instead of in our favor, as it 
is; and yet do we ‘believe that the Democratic spirit would be no less 
powe rfully aroused—no less eagerly bent on the victory which its rising 
enthusiasm has already assured. We feel it to be, indeed, a question be- 
tween democracy and un-democracy—a contest for principles higherthan 
any personal interests—for the honor of our country—for the truth of all 
our most cherished political ideas—for the memories of our most revered 
sages and patriots of the days when the foundations of our institutions 
were laid—for the sacred cause of the very manhood, the very humanity, 
that isin us, And in such a contest, such a cause, we fight for no leader 
as such—we fight for no pay—we fight for the sake of no laws of disci- 
pline or organization—we fight each on our own hook—out of the feeling 
in our own heart—and therefore we shall conquer, as we are gloriously 
conquering, as nations always conquer who contend in this spirit against 
the bad tyrannies which would at once oppress and disgrace them. 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE, 


(Continued, ) 


From his person my glance wandered over the room, which surprised 
me by its extreme rudeness, It was very small—the walls bare and the 
floor without covering. Three or four wooden chairs, a single table, on 
which, among other objects, stood a simple student’s lamp, constituted its 
principal furniture. In a recess on either side of the chimney, were shelves 
running to the ceiling filled with books, and here and there around the 
apartment were suspended several engravings, with some miniatures of 
the Prinee’s family. On the low, wooden mantel-piece stovd a c»mmon 
clock,*and a small, plain looking-glass above it. The whole had very much 
the appearance of a common kitchen in some unpretending private house. 

“This is your study, Prince, 1 suppose ?” I remarked, after a rapid sur- 
vey of the premises. 

“Yes, and my salon too,” he replied; “ and that door opposite leads to 
a small cabinet which serves as a bed-room. On the other side of the 
corridor is another apartment, where I meet my fellow-prisoners at dinner.” 

“The government, in this case at all events,” I observed, ‘“‘ cannot be 
accused of a want of the most rigid economy, for nothing can well be 
more illiberal, or vindictive, than the spirit which has assigned to your 
highness these miserable quarters.’ 

“Oh, I am very well-off now, I assure you,” answered the Prince; 
‘ since they have ordered the removal of the damp brick floor, which in this 
wet climate and decayed old building seriously impaired my health. I am af- 
fected with a violent rheumatism, which you see has lamed me, but I trust 
it will pass off with time.” 

“‘T cannot but admire, Prince,” I responded, “ the patient good-humor 
with which you support these spiteful acts of malevolence. It is just the 
treatment which an enemy inflicted on your illustrious uncle, the Emperor, 
when at St. Helena; but his fierce spirit chafed itself away under indigni- 
ties he. could not brook. Your resignation, Prince, will likely foil the 
cruel anticipations that were probably entertained.” 

A desultory conversation here ensued, in which I related to the Prince 
my visit to his relatives in America, after whom he asked with much in- 
terest. I also gave him many details of his friends in London that seemed 

naturally to afford him much pleasure. Nearly an hour of the very short 
time allowed me had elapsed, and as yet I had made no approach to the 
subject uppermost in my mind; and now that the occasion was within my 
reach, I felt a strange reluctance to seize it. A sudden sense of my pre- 
sumption overcame me at seeking to penetrate the veil which hung over 
secrets of such solemn importance as the conspiracies of Strasburgh and 
Boulogne. How often it happens that the foot shrinks back from the 
threshold which the mind had so eagerly contemplated from afar, I sat ire- 
solute, but inwardly speculating on the best mode of approaching the sub- 
ject. To wend my way to it through any circuitous path would not con- 
ceal my motives from the quick discernment of the Prince, and might 
possibly offe i his well-known frankness of character. ‘To approach it 
directly and in front, would be regarded, perhaps, as an indelicacy on 
my part that alae forfeit his good opinion of my _ breeding. Amid 


these embarrassments, the Prince suddenly inquired after a devoted and in- 


fluential friend of his in London, and it was happily in my power to afford him 
full and interesting information of his welfare. I closed my remarks with 
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saying, almost without thought, that he had related to me an anecdote 
which filled me with astonishment. 

“Indeed,” inquired the Prince, “ and pray what was that ?” 

“ Why, that your highness,” I answered, with my eyes intently fixed on 
the Prince, ‘had stated to him, when dining at your table some three 
weeks or so before the descent on Boulogne, that.any invasionwof France 
at that time would in your opinion be attended with great risk, and proba- 
bly end in a failure.” 

The Prince returned my gaze with a look in which curiosity and confi- 
dence seemed to blend. Rising from his chair as though moved by my ob- 
servation, and standing with his back to the fire- place, he remained silent 
for a few moments, apparently absorbed in his reflections. 

‘“To make you comprehend this seeming inconsistency,’’ he suddenly 
remarked, ‘it will be necessary to tell you a long story, and to go back 
over a le »ngthened period of time; but if your patience be adequate, | will 
cheerfully undertake the task.” 

“‘T am deeply sensible, Monseigneur,” I replied, bowing very low, “ of 
the honor you do me; nor will i seek to disguise the profound interest I 
feel in the events you are about to relate. It is a narrative, I am sure, I 
shall long remember.” 

Seating himself with great deliberation, as though his mind was already 
wandering amid the labyrinths of the past, he began his recital. His. lan- 
guage was simple, precise and graphic,—his manner for the.most part calm 
and collected, saye where the events described became stirring, when his 
cheek would redden and his gesture grow animated. It w ould be hope- 
less to endeavor to recall all his fine expressions, for my attention was al- 
most entirely absorbed by the chief incidents of the moving drama in which 
he played so fearless, so honest and so melancholy a part. _ Suffice it, that 
the facts related may be relied on, for I have taken no small pains since to 


be correctly informed. 


V. 


“Tt were useless,” began the Prince, ‘ to dwell upon all that preceded, 
and led me to engage in the enterprise of Strasburgh. It would seem like 
exaggeration also, to talk of the intense affection I bear to France; but yet 
what is more natural? It is not merely the country of my birth—the com- 
mon but strong tie which binds every heart to the place of its nativity—but it 
is to France that my family owes all its honors and all its distinctions. I puta 
proper estimate on the genius of the Empeser, but it seems to me, that with 
any other than the French people, his glory would have been less. They 
were made for each other. How can a descendant, then, of Napoleon 
divert his mind and sympathies for a moment from the fortunes of France? 
and from the first glimmering of reason her welfare has absorbed my whole 
soul. The Revolution of 1830 filled me with the most buoyant anticipa- 
tions, and I thought at last that all the lofty and glorious designs of the 
Emperor were to be fulfilled, and that the state would no longer groan un- 
der the burdens of a profligate expenditure—that the condition of the peo- 
ple relieved from galling abuses would gradually improve—and above all, 
that civil liberty would be constitutionally organised and honestly adminis- 
tered. What sinking at the heart! what bitterness of disappointment I ex- 
perienced, as year after year I beheld the frustration of my hopes, it were 
idle now to recall; but*the inspirations of a just indignation gradually took 
possession of my breast, and I found consolation and relief in the whis- 
perings of revolt.” 

“And even were it possible, Prince,” I ventured to remark, “ to subdue 
your legitimate interest in the misfortunes of your country, it never seems 
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to occur to the world that you must be a constant prey to the solicitations, 
entreaties and remonstrances of hundreds of frenzied partizans, who, from 
motives patriotic or otherwise, are incessantly goading you on to some 
violent expression of your sentiments.” 

“IT see no object in evading or denying your conjecture,”’ returned the 
Prince; ‘‘ and such are the unenviable responsibilities of my position. Per- 
haps from my youth and inexperience I have allowed myself to be too 
easily moved by the zealous partizanship of some, and the heated, though 
honest patriotism of others. It were difficult, you may well believe, for 
any mind to retain jts composure exposed to such temptations, even when 
it is wholly insensible to the merits of the cause so enthusiastically de- 
fended. But at the time I am now speaking, 1836, my sympathies were 
poignantly aroused, and the insidious but persevering efforts at reaction 
filled me with such anger that I listened readily to the appeals which 
reached me on every side. ‘These were of a nature the most encouraging, 
and gave me good grounds to anticipate an easy success. I should say here 
in advance, that however ardent my anxiety to vindicate myself from the 
natural, but unjust suspicions of the world, as to the folly or criminality of 
my attempts, | am forbid by every sentiment of honor at disclosing many 
facts and names of an importance that would go a vast length toward mode- 
rating their harsh judgments But this I feel no hesitation in saying, that 
had not a strange fatality arrested in both cases my attempts at their very 
outset, a result would have followed, which in its rapidity and completeness, 
would have astonished Europe. But to return to Strasburgh, where, in the 
summer of 1836, I decided to accept the offers made me, and to ascertain 
by personal investigations what chances of success really existed. By means 
of trusty agents the regiments along the eastern frontier were all sounded, 
both officers and men, and singular to say, they all signified their willing- 
ness to support the proposed attempt. No pains were taken to sow sedition, 
or to stir up ill-blood amongst them, The only questions asked were simply 
these, ‘ Are you content with the government?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Will you pro- 
mise, then, should the occasion arise, to follow a Bonaparte? ‘Yes.’ 
Their names were then enrolled, and the most auspicious period for the en- 
terprise was next discussed. The month of August was decided on, and 
the city of Strasburgh was selected as the most eligible spot. 

*« There were six regiments in garrison in this town, three of infantry and 
three of artillery, beside a battallion of pontonniers. Of the artillery and 
engineers there was no reason to doubt the constancy, nor, indeed, any as 
to the soldiers of the line, though it was suspected that some of their offi- 
cers were less favorably disposé. As to the popular sentiments of the peo- 
ple of Strasburgh, enough was known to guarantee their entire adhesion. 
Before settling definitely on the outbreak I determined, at whatever risk, 
to repair to Strasburgh i in person and form my opinions on the spot, of the 
exact dispositions of my partizans and the real nature of the obstacles to 
be encountered. It was difficult to elude the vigilance of the French po- 
lice, who were constantly on my track, and still more, if possible, to escape 
from the fond vigilance of my mother, to whom I was doubly dear since the 
heart-rending death of my only brother. Under pretext of attending a 
ball at my aunt’s, the Dowager Grand Duchess of Baden, I left our chetews 
of Arenenburgh, and betook myself, without suspicion, to Baden. On the 
night of the ball I mingled for a while with the gay throng, when I stole 
unobserved into the park adjoining the palace, mounted a horse, and galloped to 
the high-road where a carriage was in waiting. I crossed the frontier without 
accident in the uniform of a French officer ; and not long after midnight 
[ found myself in the heart of Strasburgh. I was enthusiastically received 
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at the quarters of Col. ———, where I found great numbers of the offi- 


cers of the various regiments assembled, in expectation of my arrival. We 
spent the greater portion of the night in deliberation. The most part were in 
favor of immmedit ate operations, and thou; ght that no benefit whatever could 
accrue from further delay. There were ‘others, however, who hesitated, and 
considered postponement for a time the wisest policy. It is ever thus on 
the arrival of a crisis, when some of the boldest in purpose start back in ap- 
prehension from the alarming gulf which divides thought from action. For 

myself, I deemed that sufficient preparation had been m: ide, and was im- 

patient at the irresolution manifested, for it was evident that they took coun- 

sel from their fears, and not from the improbabilities of our situation. I 

considered it prudent, however, to preserve harmony, and after repeated ex- 

planations wherein I showed the certain results of our plans boldly carried 
out, I agreed to asuspension of further proceedings for two months, and then 
follow me who might, the blow should be struck. I re-crossed the frontier 
before daybreak, and returned in a few days in safety to Arenenburgh. 
‘Meanwhile preparations went actively on; every day’s information from 
various quarters of France convinced me that it only needed the prestige of 
one victory to put an end to the natural hesitancy of hundreds of influential 
personages; and from what I knew of the state of things at Strasburgh, I 
never doubte da moment that such a victory was entire ly within my grasp. 

At the close of October [ set out again from my happy home, and my 
dear mother was entirely satisfied with t my pretence of going to join a hunt- 

ing party inthe mountains, On the night of the 28th I entered a shee 
time the sleeping town of Strasburgh, which I shortly hoped to leave at th 
head of a triumphant insurrection. The 29th was rapidly consumed in 
c omple ting the requisite details for the next morning’s outbreak, and on this 
occasion I had reason to be satisfied with the alacrity dis splayed. There 
were no signs of indecision now, but still, 1 remember with emotion, there 
were some, who, indifferent about their own fate, trembled for the conse- 
quences that threatened myself. Jven in the case of complete success they 
saw the dangers that environed me. and that a chance blow might at any mo- 
ment convert my triumph into a bloody and inglorious death. It was in this 
spirit that one of my most devoted friends, Col. Vaudrey, addressed me, 
onl whilst he admitted the promising nature of our chances, he said that it 
clung to him the self-reproach of exposing me to numerous and serious dan- 
gers.* IT overruled his kind and affectionate remonstrances, and named mid- 
night of the 29th for a last gathering of my friends, which took place imme- 
di: ately joining r the Austerlitz bs racks, — was garrisoned by the 4th re- 
giment of artillery, commanded by Col. Vaudrey. 

At this final re-union there were several schemes suggested relative to our 
mode of action the next morning. Some thought as the artillery was the 
most effective arm of our force, that it should be first assembled with its 
guns, and possession taken at once of all the strong points of the town; that 
this vigorous step would at once disarm opposition and decide the fortunes 
of the day. Others condemned this as too violent a proceeding; that it 
would necessarily offend the infantry, whose dispositions were above suspi- 
cion, and that instead of a popular movement headed by the troops, it would 
be regarded simply, if successful, as nothing more than a military insurrec- 
tion. As my object was not pe srsonal aggrandizement, but a revolution 
in favor of popul: ar freedom, I determined at once, at whatever risk, not to 


* A touching anecdote is related by Louis Blanc in his “ History of Ten Years,” of this 
pure-minded officer. A paper was handed him by the Prince which secured an income of 
10,000 fr ancs to each of his two children. Col, Vaudrey instantly tore it up, saying, “I give my 
blood, { do not sell it.” 
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take a course which would Jeave me in doubt of the popular sympathies. 
Our plan, at length, was settled; a few more details were arranged, and the 
separate parts of our task were assigned to each. I[ spent the few remain- 
ing hours of the night in writing, and my last letters were inscribed to my 
mother, the one of triumph, the other of farewell, in case through any mis- 
chance I should never see her again.* At5o’clock on the morning of the 30th 
the signal was given in the Austerlitz barracks, Atthe sound of the trum- 
pets the soldiers were aroused, and seizing their muskets and swords they 
hurried impetuously down into the court-yard. They were drawn up 
in double line around it, and Col. Vaudrey took his post in the centre. 
A short pause ensued awaiting my arrival, and a dead silence was preserved. 
On my appearance I was immediately presented to the troops in a few elo- 


quent words from their Colonel. 
*** Soldiers,’ he said, ‘a great revolution begins at this moment. The 


sephew of the Emperor i is before you. He comes to put himself at your 
head. He is arrived on the French soil to restore to France her glory and 
her liberty. It is now to conquer or to die for a great cause—the cause of 
the people. Soldiers of the 4th Regiment of Artillery, may the Emperor’s 
nephew count on you?’ 

‘* The shout which followed this brief appeal nearly stunned me. Men and 
officers alike abandoned themselves to the wildest enthusiasm. Flourishing 
their arms with furious energy they filled the air with cries of Vive l’ Empe- 
reur. If misgivings had ever crossed me of the fidelity of the French heart 
to the memory of Napoleon, they vanished forever before the suddenness 
and fierceness of that demonstration. The chord was scarce ly touched and 
the vibration wasterrific. I was deeply moved and nearly lost my self-pos- 
session. In a few moments I waved my hand signifying my desire to speak. 
Breathless silence ensued. 

“* Soldiers,’ [ said, ‘it was in your regiment the Emperor Napoleon, my 
uncle, first saw service; with you he distinguished himself at Toulon; it 
was your brave regiment that opened the gates of Grenoble to him on his 
return from the Isle of Elba. Soldiers, new destinies are reserved to you. 
Here,’ I continued, taking the standard of the eagle from an officer 
near me— here is the symbol of French glory; it must become hence- 
forth the symbol of liberty.’ 

‘The effect of these simple words was indescribable ; but the time for ac- 
tion had come. I gave the word to fall into column ; the music struck—and 
putting myself at their head, the regiment followed me to a man. Mean- 

while my adherents had been active elsewhere and uniformly successful. 
Lieutenant Laity on presenting himself was immediately joined by the corps 
of engineers) The telegraph was seized without astruggle. The cannon- 
eers commanded by M. Parquin had arrested the Prefect. Every moment 
fresh tidings reached me of the success of the different movements that had 
been previously concerted. I kept steadily on my way at the head of the 4th 
regiment to the Finkmatt barracks, where I hoped to find the infantry 
ready to welcome me. Passing by the head-quarters where resided the 
commander-in-chief of the department of the Bas Rhin, Lieut. General 
Voirol, I halted, and was enthusiastically saluted by his gu: ard with the cry 
of Fine ’ Empereur. I made my way to the apartments of the General, 
where a brief interview took place. On leaving I thought it necessary to 
give him notice that he was my prisoner, and a small detachment was as- 


signed to this duty. 


last the 
and that 


*In the account given by Louis Blane of these events, he states that.towards the 
Prince seemed entirely engro-se4 with thoughts of his absent and much loved parent 
he gave these letters to his aid-de-camp “ with a trembling hand and swimming eyes.” 
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*‘ From the fact that Gen. Voirol was an old soldier of the Empire, it was 
universally supposed at the time, Monseigneur,” I remarked to the Prince, 
‘** that he was secretly favorable to your cause, though it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would openly compromise himself till he saw the direction 
things were taking.” 

‘“* Yes,’ pithily ‘returned the Prince, ‘ there were many suppositions on 
this point, but it is sufficient that I had to make Gen. Voirol my prisoner. 
From his quarters I proceeded rapidly to the Finkmatt barracks, and al- 
though it was early in the morning the populace were drawn out by the 
noise, and mingling their acclamations with those of the soldiers, they 
joined our cortege in crowds, An unlooked-for error here occurred which 
had a most deplorable effect on the whole enterprise which had thus far 
gone on so swimmingly. We hadreached the Faubourg de Pierre, when, be- 
ing on foot, the head of the column lost sight of me, and instead of follow- 
ing the route agreed on and proceeding at once to the ramparts, they en- 
tered a narrow lane that led direct to the barracks. Amid the noise and 
confusion it was impossible to retrieve this mischance, and | took hurriedly 
what measures I could to provide against its worst consequences. Fearing a 
possible attack on my rear, I was compelled to leave a half ofthe regiment in 
the main-street we had left, and hastening forward, | entered the court-yard 
of the infuotry barracks with my officers and some 400 men. I expected to 
find the regiment assembled, but the messenger entrusted with the news of 
my approach was prevented by some accident from reaching in time, and 
i found all the soldiers in their rooms occupied in preparing themselves for 
the Sunday’s inspection. Attracted, however, by the noise, , they ran to the 
windows, where | harangued them, and on hearing the name of Napoleon 
pronounced they rushed headlong down, thronged round me, and testified by 
a thousand marks of devotion their enthusiasm for my cause. The battal- 
ion of the pontonniers and the 3d regiment of ey with Messrs. Poggi 
and Conard and a great number of officers at their head, were all in move- 
ment and on their way to join me, and word was brought they were only a 
square off. In another moment I would have found myself at the head of 
. 8000 men, with the people of the town everywhere in my favor, when of a 
sudden at one end of the court-yard a disturbance arose without those at the 
other extremity being able to divine the cause. Col. Taillandier had just 
arrived, and on being told that the Emperor’s nephew was there with the 
4th regiment, he could not believe such extraordinary intelligence, and his 
surprise was so great that he preferred attributing it to avulgar ambition on 
the part of Col. Vaudrey rather than to credit this unexpected resurrection 
of a great cause. ‘Soldiers,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you are deceived; the man 
who excites your enthu-iasm can only be an adventurer and an impostor.” 
An officer of his staff cried out at the same time, ‘It is not the Emperor’s 
nephew ; it is the nephew of Col. Vaudrey; I know him.’ Absurd as was 
this announcement, it flew like lightning from mouth to mouth, and began 
to change the disposition of this regiment, which a moment before 

had been so favorable. Great numbers of the soldiers believing them- 
selves the dupes of an unworthy deception became furious. Col, Taillan- 
dier assembled them, caused the gates to be closed, and the drums to strike; 
while on the other hand the officers devoted to me gave orders to have the 
generale beaten to bring forward the soldiers who had embraced my cause. 
The space we occupied was so confined that the regiments became, as it 
were, confounded together, and the tumult was frightful. From moment to 
moment the confusion increased, and the officers of the same cause no 
longer recognised each other, as they all wore the same uniform. The 
cannoneers arrested infantry officers, and the infantry in their turn laid hold 
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of some officers of artillery. Muskets were charged, and bayonets and 
sabres flashed in the air, but no blow was struck, as each feared to wound a 
friend. A single word from myself, or Col. Taillandier, would have led to a 
regular massacre. The officers around me repeatedly offered to hew me a 
passage through the infantry, which could have been easily effected, but I 
would not consent to shed French blood in my own cause; besides, I could 
not believe that the 46th regiment, which a moment previously had mani- 
fested so much sympathy, could have so promptly changed their sentiments, 
At any risk I determined to make an effort to recover my influence over 
it, and [ suddenly rushed into their very midst; but in a minute I was sur- 
rounded by a triple row of bayonets, and forced to draw my sabre to parry 
off the blows aimed at me from every side. In another instant I should 
have perished by French hands, when the cannoneers perceiving my dan- 
ger, charged, and carrying me off, placed me in their ranks. Unfortunately 
this movement separated me from my officers and drew me back to the ex- 
tremity of the court-yard, amongst the soldiers who still remained doubtful 


of my identity. 

“The idea occurred to me if I could get a horse I might render myself 
sufficiently prominent to command the tumult, and [ made my way towards 
a picket of cavalry, when just then the artillery were driven back, and I 
was thrown down by their horses. The infantry profiting by this circum- 
stance rushed upon me, and succeeded in making me a prisoner; and my 
officers seeing that further resistance was useless, necessarily surrendered 
themselves to the same fate.’’* 


*It will be interesting to add a sketch of this stirring scene from the skilful pen of Louis 
Blanc, which in the main it will be seen, is accurate. ** The Finkmatt barracks,” he writes, 
“are situated between the Faubourg de Prerre and the rampart, on a line parallel with them 
Connected with the Faubourg, by an extremely narrow i ine which leads up to the principal 
entry to the barracks. it is separated from the ramparts only by a long yard, at one and of which 
is an iron gate. Now it had been settled that the insurgents should take the rampart road, the 
only route that allowed their forces to be displayed in an imposing manner, and would enable 
them to retreat in case of ill success. But by an inexplicable fatality, the head of the column 
went astray and entered the lane, leaving the bulk of the troops in the Faubourg de Pierre ; 
and Louis Bonaparte found himself entangled with a weak escort in a yard, which, if fortune 
failed him, might become his prison or his grave. : 

«* Nevertheless, hearing the magic name of the Emperor pronounced, the foot soldiers hasten 
up from all sides; an old sergeant cries out that he had served in the imperial guard, and 
stoops down to seize the hand of the Prince, whom he embraces with tears. Emotion sways 
the soldiers at this spectacle ; already they surroun Jed Louis Bonaparte with marks of sympathy ; 
already the cry is raised of Vive U Emper ur, when suddenly a strange rumor is heard among 
them; it is positively asserted that it is the nephew of Col. Vaudre sy, who presents himself 
under the name of Louis Bonaparte which he vilely ursuped,; and a lieutenant named Pleig 
nier, rushes forward to make the Prince his prisoner. Himself arrested by the artillerymen, 
he struggles bravely, whilst his soldiers advance to rescue him. The moment was critical and 
decisive. A pistol shot would, perhaps, have sufficed to allay the danger, but Louis Bona 
parte could not make up his mind to fire it. He even ordered the release of the lieutenant, 
who, returning to the charge, provoked a fresh conflict. Things were in this state when Lt 
Col. Taillandier arrived, and at his voice distrust became changed into rage. The court-yard 
resounded with menaces, and swords were flashing. The artillerymen who had been left in 
the Faubourg Pierre, hearing of the Prince’s danger, had put themselves in motion; sud- 
denly they were’ seen rushing in crowds into the barracks, and with them entered pell-mell, 
sixty mounted cannoneers. The infantry then driven back violently to both ends of the yard, 
uttered shouts of fury—formed again, and returned fiercely upon the Prince’s partizans, who 
were pushed and knocked down by the horse against the curtain of the rampart. It was a 
terrible moment. Here stood the foot-soldiers with bayonets charged; there the artillerymen 
with their carbines leveled, ready to fire; above and along the ramparts, the people zealously 
invoking success upon the Prince, and pouring volleys of stones on the infantry, amidst confuse d 
clamors, the roll of drums, the clash of arms, and the neighing of horses. But all this was of short 
duration. In an insurrection not to vanquish quickly, is to be vanquished. A few musket 
shots fired in the air by order of Col. Taillandier intimidated the people. On M. de Gricourt 
and de Querelles proffering to Louis Bonaparte to cut a passage for him sword in hand; he re- 
jected the offer and was made a prisoner. “* Surrender!” was shouted at the same time to Col. 

audrey ; he refused; but Col. Pail andier approaching him and whispering in his ear that the 


revolt was regarded in the town as a legitimatist movement, he at last ordered his cannoneers 
to retire, and gave himself up.’ 
* 
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VI. 


‘Tt is a deeply stirring narrative,” I observed, “ but nothing, Prince, 
strikes me with more wonder than the extreme facility which attended every 
step of the enterprize. The people, it seems, were as enthusiastic as the 
soldiery. What could be more conclusive of the deep-seated popularity of 
the Bonaparte cause in France! It was a strange fatality, that singular 
delusion as to your identity, which arose at the very moment that victory 
perched upon your stand ard! It is clear that nothing but this doubt pre- 
vented the town falling into your hands, amid the acclamations of the in- 
habitants. If it were a ruse of some enemy, he deserves credit, at least, for 
his ingenuity.” 

“* No,” replied the Prince, “I do not think it was an invention to arrest 
the revolt, but it sprung naturally from the doubts of various parties, who, 
from negligence, or prudence, had not been entrusted with the secret of the 
intended attempt. It was, indeed, an unlooked-for result, and fortune played 
me a sorry freak.” 

“ But, failure as it was, Monseigneur,” I continued, “ the conspiracy fell 
so little short of complete success, that the government must have been 
seized with terror. Its unpopularity and weakness could hardly have been 
more fully and rapidly demonstr ited. No doubt the King must have been 
sorely puzzle -d what course to take with your highness !” 

«“ Your speculations,” returned the Prince, ‘are all correct. The sin- 
gular ease with which our plans were carried almost up to their fulfillment 
must have struck the government with deep alarm. ‘Their next care was to 
suppress, by any effort, the truth from getting out. It was officially stated 
that the 4th regiment only was « ompromised, and yet oflicers of other regi- 
ments were secretly cashiered. As for myself, [ have since learnt that 
much embarrassment was experieaced as to my disposition. To bring me 
to trial was considered indiscreet, as the particulars of the Strasburgh affair 
could, then, no longer be concealed ; besides, it was thought injudicious to 
rouse the popular passions in my favor. There were fears, too, entertained 
that a jury would not condemn me, and numerous members of the Court of 
Peers declared their determination not to sit "pon my trial. It would have 
been a dexterous thing to have sent me quietly back to Switzerland, with a 
simple condemnation of my youthful rashness. But instead, they gave far 
more importance to the event by the decision the »y came to. I was fora 
few days imprisoned in the gaol at Strasburgh, without receiv ing ang tidings 
of my unfortunate companions, whose possible fate filled me with anguish. 
In this gloomy state of mind I was aroused late one night from my disturbed 
slumbers by my guard, and requested to follow him. ‘The manner of the 
man and the nature of the summons for a moment awakened my suspicions, 
and e xpec ting the worst, I got up hastily, and obeyed him. Directly I found 
myself in the presence of the Prefit, ‘who stated that a carriage was in 
waiting, and that I must set off instantly for Paris. No time was allowed 
me for preparation, and in a few minutes more, without baggage or a ser- 
vant, | was rapidly whirling along under a strong escort in the high road 
to the Capital. On my arrival I was courteously received by the Prefect 
of Police, who further informed me that my immediate departure from 
France was decided on. I rested but two hours in Paris, during which I 
wrote to the King imploring his clemency for my unhappy partisans. I 
had nothing to ask for myself. Soon after I was transported aboard a ship 
of war which quickly set sail, and on the day succeeding only, according 
to his instructions from the Minister, the Captain opened his orders, and 
found himself directed to Rio Janeiro, and thence to New- York.” 
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“It was, indeed, a painful ordeal, Monseigneur,” I remarked, “ that you 
were thus called to undergo, in being torn from home, country and friends 
under circumstances so distressing, and given up for months to the solitude 
of the seas, with your mind a prey to the most harassing recolleetions 
Your arrival in the New World must have been an inexpressible relief.” 

‘In truth it was,” responded the Prince; “ for though I could find 
abundant consolation for myself in the motives that inspired me, yet FE 
could obtain no rest from the afflicting apprehensions which constantly pur- 
sued me for the destiny of my followers. Even if their lives were not 
menaced, and this seemed to me impossible when their leader was acquit- 
ted, still | knew they’must be languishing in prison, where for years they 
might linger, their prospects blasted and their names sullied with reproach. 
If | had been instrumental in bringing upon them such misfortunes, I 
would have deemed myself without excuse. But give me some news “ot 
New-York. I was greatly struck by that fine city ; ‘its noble situation, its 
magnitude, and growing splendor, all impressed me strongly, and I recall 
with the deepest s itisfaction the numerous acts of kindness and generous 
Rospit: ility so freely extended to me.” 

* New-York has made wonderful progress,”’ I replied, ‘‘ since the period 
of your highness’s visit, and it promises at no very distant day to become 
in wealth and popal ition one of the leading ¢ apitals of the world. Whether 
it will ever rival in its ornamental attributes, its public edifices, its prome- 
nades and pleasure grounds, the chief cities of Europe, is a question not 
so easily solved, for our institutions are considered unfavorable to the large 
expenditure for such purposes that is so common in Europe. But whilst I 
think it is an unjustifiable abuse of the public funds to waste so much 
treasure as has been done in France, and other countries on palaces, and 
gardens meant only for royal indulgence; yet I am persuaded that in 
America the people would entertain no objection to pay liberally for muse- 
ums, parks, and picture galleries that were destined for the amusement of 
all classes. It is not the rich who need such entertainment, but the poorer 
orders that would find delight in these resources. There is quite enough 
of taxation now in our country to allow of munificent appropriations for 
such purposes were peculation and jobbing put an end to; but as de moc- 
facy progresses, we may hope for gradual improvement in these respects.’ 

** | am quite your way of thinking,’ ’’ replied Prince Louis, “ and if any- 
thing could reconcile me to the abominable extravagance of past govern- 
ments in ['rance, it is that these luxuries have become public property. 
There is a manifest justice in the fact that those gorgeous gardens, and galleries 
like Versailles and the Louvre, whose construction almost impoverished the na- 
tion, should return at last tothe hands of the people. In America I see nothing 
but the jealousy of the peopie, or the timidity of public men to prevent so 
wise an employment of a certain portion of the public funds, Recreation is 
indispensable to our comfort, and al] classes seek it in proportion to their re- 
sources. It is a great object, it strikes me, in «a free state that the 
lower classes should be provided with means of refined amusement, since it 
will necessarily elevate their dispositions and purify their tastes. The pub- 
lic garden, adorned with statuary; the picture gallery, embellished by 
noble specimens of art, are directiy calculated to withdraw the people from 
grosser diversions. There is no doubt that with inereasing wealth these 
subjects will be agitated amongst you, and that the good sense which is so 
characteristic of you Americans will! prevail over democratic prejudices, 
which in this case seem to me groundless. In Europe what the people pay 
for, the rich only enjoy. Thisis unjust, and could not be, did the people 
exercise a legitimate influence. But that the people of your country should 
fuse to partake of refined pleasures which they are able to aflord, and could 
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control, does not strike me as consistent or rational. Nothing can be more 
incongruous, however, than to hurry to conclusions relative to the effects of 
your institutions, or the dispositions of your people. Both, it may be said, are 
new and untried, and it is the business of philosophy to sit calmly down, and 
weigh every rebuilt carefully in the scales of investigation. We know posi- 
tively nothin: g about you in Europe, either of your system, or of your char- 
acter. Our reasonings are all founded on the events of our own history ; 
whereas your political and social career, proceeding from premises wholly 
different, must lead to far other, and most novel consequences. I regret 
with all my heart that I had not time to travel extensively over the United 
States, and scrutinize, as far asa foreigner may, the workings of your political 
machinery ; but more especially, the peculiarities of your people. The 
great secret lies here ; the same government in Europe, were it possible, 
would pro duce altogether different developments, and from the little I saw 
of the United States, there was far more to study in the habits, tastes and 
opinions of the people themselves than in the structure even of your institu- 
tions, though so ingenious and original. There was, in the first place, a 
latitude of liberty which confounded me, and which, perhaps, is less com- 
prehensible toa Frenchman than to any other nation, for the peculiarity with 
us, and acrying misfortune it is, too, is the excess of governmental interfer- 
ence in everything.” 

“Yes, Prince, this is strikingly true,” I said with some warmth. “An 
American who has lived much in France ts alternately astonished and amused 
at detecting on every side of him, in his business or amusement, the officious, 
meddling hand of government. Waking or sleeping, sitting or walking, in 
his dress and living, it is everywhere about and above him, and the natural 
effect is, which shre wd politicians must see, to effeminate and degrade the 
character of the people. 1 verily believe if passports were sudc lenly abol- 
ished the French would be afraid to travel, and I doubt if a crowd would 
ever get inside of a theatre if the police were not there to keep them in a 
line. While this governmental constraint is so rigidly kept up I see no 
chance for the training of the people in those robust habits of selfreliance 
which are the mainspring of an independent government. The essence 
of a free state is the management by a people of their own affairs ; now what 
hope, Monseigneur, can be cherished of a republic in France, whilst the 
people remain forever subject to the tutelary restrictions of the government. 
In this respect they are but children in leading-string rs alongside of the 
Americans; and the offer of a free government to the French is ‘like setting a 
fine picture before a blind man; the +y lack the first element to its enjoyment.” 

You have struck,” replied Prince Louis, “ the very root of the 
evil, and the politician who is sincere in his desires for the regene- 
ration of France will earnestly set to work to curtail governmental 
sway. Almost the first step in this true path remains to be taken, and that 
the people are sufficiently ripe for making a beginning I do most conscien- 
tiously believe. It was just the opposite ‘of this state of things that rivetted 
my attention in America. The people there are not only accustomed to 
think for themselves, ‘but I observed they were keenly jealous of the 
smallest interference with their action. The y cannot be too vigilant in this 
respect, for so long as public men are prevented from sacrificing the public 
weal to their personal aggrandisement, the condition of the state must 
remain sound, ‘There was one feature, however, of your social system, 
which greatly interested, and I may say, perplexed me. An European 
habituated to a society of castes, where artificial distinctions are perpetuated 
by law and privilege, comes to America, the only land where equality is 
not a dogma of the schools, prepared to find society flowing over one 
smooth, unbroken level : where all individuals of good repute, without refer- 
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ence to fortune, or occupation, are seen to mingle freely and harmoniously 
together. Judge his surprise, therefore, to meet with the same arbitrary 
distinctions between classes which he is accustomed to behold in E urope ; 
to hear the same conventional terms in use as to quality, and to perceive the 
same struggle going on between cliques and coteries for the ascendency 
which he reasonably thought were the natural production of an aristocratic 
soil, and hardly expect ted to find transplanted and flourishing on a demo- 
cratic ground, With ns, you know, social rank is broadly “marked and 
easily recognized ; but amongst you, where title is not worn, and fortunes 
are not perpetuated, confess that a foreigner is likely to be puzzled as to 
the nature of the distinctions which exist, and to marvel somewhat at their 
existing at all, [soon became aware of these shades and differences, but 
had not time enough to come to any accurate conclusions on the subject. 
I readily accepted the numerous civilities proffered me from every side, as 
I was anxious to judge for myself of the various shades of your society. I 
remember very well on one occasion receiving the visit at my hotel of 

gentlemanly person who introduced himself, frankly saying that he was 
a simple citizen of New-York, but being desirous of the honour of enter 
taining so near a relative of the Emperor Napoleon, had come to Te me 
to an evening party at his house. I thanked him cordially for his flattering 
invitation, and cheerfully accepted it. I failed not at the appointe a time, 
and was highly gratified with my reception. The house was spacious and 
elegant; the guests well-dresse d and agreeable; and the entertainment in 
all respects luxurious. ‘There was all the ease and self-possession of good 
society ; (which, bye the bye, is singularly characteristic of Americans ;) 
nothing uncouth or vulgar that I saw, and my evening passed off with 
great relish. J should not omit tosay thatthe fairer portion of the company 


confirmed my previous impressions of American beauty. The next day, in 


relating the circumstance to some cf my visitors, | mentioned the name of 

my affable host, and great was the indignation Rhiseoae: A most impertinent 

liberty had been taken with me, was their remark. Sor ewh it startled at 
’ 


this information, I enquired in haste as to the character of the party 

There was nothing to be alledged against that, it was sft d. To his 
intelligence and civility I can bear wituess, I replied, then pray tell me 
‘Oh,’ was tl 


har 
what 


it is which renders his house so unfit a place for me? 
‘he does nct belong to the best society’ I attempted with 


response, 
subtlety 


great earnestness to trace the nature of such distinctions, but their 
i could obtain no satisfac tory clue to these mystical 


completely foiled me. 
sapricious and 


ramifications, and was left to conclude they were wholly « 
unreasonabie. Without yielding to prejudices that were ev! ident) local, I re- 
marked to my friends that New-York was fortunate in possessing a ¢ iss In 
any degree superior to the one in question. And really, there seems to me, 
something illogical im refusing to associate with one man who may, per- 
chance, trade in oil, whilst*another is courted because he owns the ship 
which transports it abroad, 

“And so it strikes me, Monseigneur,” I said wath ready concurrence ; 
‘but when such a distinction is drawn between two men, it does not fol- 
rence. One may be 


low that pecuniary advantages make the whole diffe 
society which 


agreeable and well-bred, the other just the contrary; and a 
preferred the latter because he was the richer, would withot it doubt be 


badly constituted. . this is not true x New-York, or of the country 
generally. The fact is, that foreizners constantly do us injustice i 1 this 
and merely bien ause it Is impossib le for them, either through notural 


respect, 
prejudices, or nec essarily limited observation, to arrive at the real ‘condition 
of things. It were tedious to attempt a full explanation, but I will endeavor 
tobeexplicit. ‘That political laws do change and modify character is abund- 
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antly trae, but that they will ever revolutionize human nature, is highly un- 
philos phical to suppose. The passions and affections may be elevated 
or subdued, but never radically altered or extinguished. ‘The purpose of 
any political system which is to resist the ardent aspirations of the heart 
after superiority, is shallow, and doomed to failure. No such fantastic 
dreams floated in the clear vision of the founders of our republic. They 
took the very cpposite direction to what a French assembly would. In- 
stead of drawing lines and limits, and raising barriers and obstacles on 
every side, so as to compel humanity to follow the straight road of logic, 
but whic h its nature secretly delights in evading, they acted on the pro- 
found truth, that the best government is that which governs least. Or- 
daining such laws as would prevent one class arrogating priority over 
another; forbidding badges of distinction, and providing for the constant 
listribution of individual wealth; they wisely left social life to regulate itself 
under these salutary restraints. ‘The consequence is, that society with us 
reposes on a true and natural basis consisting of elements that are entitled 
to precedence, Talent, character and breeding, are not merely passports to 
ithe best society, but there are no other standards by which to qu: alify it. ‘There 
is no society amongst us which could exclude them, and there is none 
really respectable where they are not found. That there may be in our 
larger cities individuals, sometimes, with doubtful pretensions to either, who, 
from vanity, endeavor to form coteries that aspire to regulate fashion, and 
pronounce on the claims of candidates to their favor, is so far from being 
a contradiction to our political system, a direct proof of its tolerant justice. 
To interfere with the caprices of individuals which do not invade the pub- 
lic good would be a gross infringement of personal liberty; and our sys- 
tem, as all true democratic systems ought, prefers to err on the side of 
liberty. These social monopolies are necessarily evanescent, for founded 
chie fly on wealth, they disappear with its absorption, which is sure to follow 
through aceident, or legal provision, as stated before. Wealth in our 
society exercises the same influence as elsewhere in the world. It is un- 
true that its sway is greater, and it is more short-lived, for it is usually lim- 
ited to the life of its possessor. You will admit, Prince, that it is by no 
means a rare sight in London or Paris, to meet in the best society the par- 
venu who has nothing but his ingots and impudence to recommend him. 
This is far more common in Engl: ind, for society in France is gradually as- 
similating to our own, Already intellect is its highest distinction, while 
title and family are steadily dwindling to its least. ‘This is true democratic 
progress, but yet I am bold to say, Munseigneur, that France has an im- 
mense distance to travel. Social equality universally prevails ; an easy and 
affectionate intercourse between all classes and conditions is one of the most 
winning features of the French, but still a taste for rank and pea ee 
inspires ae higher classes, whilst great deference is felt for them by the 
lower. In this particular it is impossible for an European to imagine the 
contrast to be found in the United States, where the insensibility of the mass 
to distinctions merely adventitious like those of title or descent, really 
surpasses belief. Any foreign nobleman, of high or low degree, who comes 
amongst them, will be treated with the same politeness extended to any other 
respectable stranger, and he will be appreciated according to his conduct. 
If he be arrogant, they laugh at him; if he be unassuming, they respect him. 
If his name be greater than his rank, they may be disposed to honor the ser- 
vices of the statesman, the patriot, or the soldier.” * 


* This was abundantly proved in the case of Lord Morpeth, who visited the United States 
in 1840. As the representative of the * aristocratic blood of all the Howards” he would have 
gone through the country unnoticed, but as a distinguished member of the English Parliament 
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“ Your remarks are not more original than just,” flatteringly declared 
Prince Louis, ‘‘ and accord entirely with my own observations. I was but 
a little while amongst your countrymen before I discovered that the many 
amiable attentions offered me were dictated by respect for the name I bore 
rather than from any regard to my titular rank. It wasinthis spirit that Ire 
ceived a compliment that touched me nearly. I was on my way back to my ho- 
tel from a pleasant dinner at the country house on Long Island of one of your 
leading journalists, whose hospitality laid me under much obligation,* when 
in driving ¢ through the streets of Brooklyn, [ found several military com- 
panies drawn up in anticipation of my return, and who paid me the honor 
of a passing salute. Judge of my surprise, only equalled by my pleasure, to 
find myself, a stranger in exile, and misfortune, the object of such a de- 
monstration. Its value was infinitely enhanced by the fact that it was not 
the formal display of an official body, nor yet partook of that conventional 
courtesy which prompts a monarc hical government to honor the representa- 
tive of royal pretensions ; but was clearly the spontaneous act of a people 
entirely free, and meant sole ‘ly to express in a dignified manner their 
respect for the memory of Napoleon and their regard for the land of my 
birth. In Europe the civility of any functionary might have procured m¢ 
this honor, but in the United States I felt that such a manifestation could 
not proceed from any individual source, and that unless the impulse came 
from the people, no commander, civil or military, would presume to sug- 
gest it. This, and many other incidents during my stay, soon tau ght me 
where the real power amongst you resided, and it was so totally unlike any- 
thing [ had ever before seen, that it opened anew and curious view of reflec- 
tion in my mind. No foreigner who can raise himself above the prejudices of 
his country or station can pass a single day in the United States without 
profit to his heart and understanding. 

“That your countrymen should regard the distinctions of rank with such 
supreme indifference is natural from not having grown up under their influ- 
ence, and from their habit of employing their reason only in estimating men 
and things. Your institutions rest upon this foundation only, whilst ours 
constantly appeal to the imagination. Your view of French society is cor- 
rect, for rank in losing its former wealth is vastly diminished in importance, 
and to the a honour of my country, intellect holds preéminence 
So sensible am I of the fact that capacity in F rench esteem takes precedence 
of all illusion, that I writhe under the cruel and unnecess: iry expatriation 
of my family, Why should I, merely because I am the ephe of 
Napoleon, be expelled from France, and forced to dr: ig out my existence 
in exile?) Why should I be cut off from the privilege the humblest F’rench- 
man enjoys, of employing his faculties for the benefit of his country and the 
honor of his name? The policy of the monarchy is clearly to exclude me 
from every chance of winning the respect of my countrymen, but such 
glaring injustice must be, I feel, repugnant to them.” 

“Such reflections as these, Monseigneur,” I interposed, “ must keep 
your mind in perpetual irritation. It is impossible to shut them out, and 
their constant recurrence must alternately arouse you to fury, or 
drive you to despair. To leave out of the qu ‘stion the deep love 
of the nation for the Emperor, the kindly natures of the French must 
rebel against your harsh treatment-by Bourbon royalties, and daily proof 


he attracted attention, which his easy manners and unpretending demeanor soon enlivent d into 
compliment Numerous demonstrations, were made in his honor 1n all parts of the Union, and 
it is ‘stid that many of our western ” Hoosiers” agreed. that in spite of his title, if he would 
settle out ‘Aar, they would run him for Congress, His finished eloquence commanded univer 
sal admiration, 


* Col, Webb of the Courier and Enquirer, 
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is afforded of this both through the press and tribune, and by men of 
the highest consequence. I am emboldened by your frankness, Prince, to 
express all my surprise and delight to hear a person of your exalted rank 
speak so plainly of the conditions requisite in Irance at thisepoch to ob- 
tain influence and position. Your name is, undoubtedly, an immense 
advantage, but it is accompanied by an equal drawback, for the world will 
be hardly satisfied with anything in a Bonaparte short of the genius of the 
Emperor. The comparison must be fearful to any man. For my part— 
but I fear with my American daisser aller, that I may chance to offend your 
highness by the too blunt expression of my views,” 

“ Nay,” answered the Prince, a is pleasing from its very novelty. 
There are few who approach me who have any interest in speaking can- 
didly on any subject, and I receive only such opinions as are supposed will 
be most agreeable; very few, indeed, are meant only to benefit me. Pray 
go on, and say in your own way, and to the full extent, whatever strikes 
you. Let me hope there is nothing in my manner that imposes any re- 
straint.” 

‘On the contrary, Monseigneur, your extreme amiability charms me 
into forgetfulness of my where abouts, and frequently of whom I am ad- 
dressing. Since your hi: ghness is so encouraging, | will take the liberty of 

saying th: it you are the only person of ri ay I ever met who seemed thor- 
oughly unconscious of the fact; besides, is so natural for an American 
to ‘displ iy his republican bias, that | feel 1 am running the risk at every 
moment of committing some affront to your monarchical sentiments.” 

“Oh, there,” said the Prince, smiling, ‘‘ you do me injustice. You 
quite overlook my claims to republica n ideas and habits, by forgetting that 
I was educated for the most part in a republican country. Bred es the 
single-minded and pure-hearted mountaineers of Switzerland ; early in- 
nured to their unaffected manners and simple tastes, where should I con- 
ract the arrogant bearing and dissembling selfishness of the Aabitues of a 
court? The iruth is, I have learned after many rude lessons, that a repub- 
lican school is not exactly the sort of training that fits a man best to cope 
with the artifice of designing men.* Were we to enter on a discussion of 
politics, it might tura out that our views were not altogether dissimilar, 
though, perchance, I might not agree with you that because republican 


¥*1t will be interesting to append, in connection with the above remarks of the Prince, the 
following admirably written sketch of him, by Louis Blane, in the able work already quoted 
from. It is only fair to say, that it was published some five years, or more, prior to the period I 
am writing of 


«To know how to command one’s own heart, to be insensible and patient, to care for 
nothing but the end in vie ave dissemble; not to expend one’s laring on mere projects, but 
to reserve it wholly for action; to urge men to devotedness without putting too mach fatth in 
it; to traific with baseness whilst seeing through it; to despise men; to seem strong In order 
to become so; and to make oneself creatures less through ¢ itude which wearies zeal, than 
through hope which stimulates it: such is, in the egotist and vulgar meaning of the phrase, the 
genius of the ambitious. Now, Prince Louis Bonapirte possessed scarcely any of its constit 
uent elements, whether good or evil. His easily moved sensibility exposed him unarmed to 
the spurious officiousness of subalterns. Through haste or good nature. he sometimes erred 
in his judgment of men The impetuosity of his wishes deceived bim or hurried him away, 
Endowed wiih a straightforwardness injurious to his designs, he exhibited, in rare combina- 
tion, the elevation of sou! that loves the truth, aud the weakness W 1 flatterers take ad- 
vantage. He was prodigal of himself to augment the number of his partisans. H Soe 
in a word, neither the art of husbanding his resources, nor that { xterously exaggerat 
their importance. But. on the other hand, he was generous, enterprising, prompt in mil tary 
exercises, and the um uf rm sit upon him with a manly grac There was no braver alliee?, 
no more gallant cas r. Though the expression of his countenance was gentle, rather than 
energetic “tad imperious, though there was an habitual languor it s looks, often dashed with 
thovelt, no doubt the soldier would have loved him for his frank bearing. his honest and 


hearty speech, his small figure resembling his uncle’s, and the imperial lightning which the 


passion of the moment kindled in his blueeye. What a name, too, was his! 
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truths were the soundest, they must necessarily succeed on a pre mature 
trial. But what were you going to say just now of the Empe ror?” 

“Simply,” I replied, ‘‘ that were he living, his very genius would ren- 
der him the most unfitting to take the control of affairs in France. His in- 
tellect was so active, profound and pervading, that he must lead and rule in 
all things. In war, unity is necessary to success, and a despotic will has 
then its compensation ; but in affairs of legislation it is far otherwise, and 
in this democratic epoch, deference must be paid to the popular will. Could 
a nature like Napoleon’s brook interference with its plans, and could a peo- 
ple advanced to where the French now are, submit unmurmuring to a des- 
potism the most enlightened, even though they saw their profit in it? The 
good Napoleon acc omplishe od for France healt the world is immeasurable, 
but in my mind it is all connected with the time when he appeared. His 
advent now would lead to very different results. He never could obtain the 
same ascendancy, and the force of his will would tend to retard progress, 
even if he regarded it favor: ibly. Two wills cannot exist well in harmony, and 
for the good of the state the preponderance must be with the sovereign, or the 
people. It is now with the pe ople, and would Napoleon, were he living, 
recognise it’—could he obey it? For that reason I think that any of the 
younger members of his family, trained up under a fuller deve lop: nent of 
the popular supremacy, would make a more useful, if less brilliant ruler in 
France.”’ 

** The loftiest genius,” briefly returned the Prince, “ is so versatile and 
pliant, that it is impossible to say whether Napoleon now, with the self- 
same faculties, would not offer altoge ther a different one ctacle for contem- 
plation. But be sfore it escapes my mind, let me ask if, in your remarks 
just now respec ting American socie ty, you meant to sé uy that occupi ation 
exercised no influence over the position of See ils ? 

“By no means, Prince,” I explained; ‘for to imply as much would be 
to overturn my previous statement. In sah well-regulated community 
skill, purely mechanical, must be held in lighter estimation than ability 
wholly intellectual ; but this much I feel justified in asserting, that with 
every succeeding year, as we recede further and further from our former co- 
lonial connection with England, our laws become more democratic, and our 
habits more’ social—less imbued with that worst feature of aristocracy, 
exclusiveness. Ifthe rich butcher or successful tailor does not aspire to 
mingle in our best socie ty, there is nv one would think of disputing the 
pret ensions of their sons an daughters to taking their place there, if other- 
wise qualified. The social process with us is somewhat rotatory, in this 
wise: The enterprising parent accumulates fortune; the high-bred 
children spend it in a luxurious life; and the third generation are com- 
pelled to return to work again. Laws of primogeniture and entail would 
furnish us with different results.’’* 

* But fenced in: ciety is in England. there are sti!! many individuals of low degree 


palisades. There the wellknown Sir Peter 


‘qua nted amon the aristocracy, who made his fortune as a sa 
th sre is the more cele brated Virs —_——, Vi ho oecasit me ll \ ntertains the Court ar | first obi 


to the intense mortification of titled a id richer rivals . "thaes high honors. It is neither the 
superior charms of breeding nor intellect, that won for this siugular person so high a position, 
Her way to it was literally strewed h flowers. Videlicit. She took it into her head to 
build an enormous hot-house. where she raised in great abundance the rarest flo rs known 
in England. These precious bouquets she bestowe “d with liberal hand on objects deserving 
these delicate attentions, and her tact was displayed by carrying on these floral bounties for a 
long period anonymously. The obliged parties could neither. therefore, refuse or return them, 
and when the secret in dae time came out, good taste required acknowledgment. Presents 
were refused, but inviltatio ns accepte 1, The history that enterprising nobodies adopt In Eng 
land to breathe the scented atmosphere of aristocratic saloons, would make a highly amusing 


chapter, had I time or disposition to write it. 
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VIL. 


My eye here accidentally caught sight of the clock over the mantel, 
and I discovered with a start that more than half of the four pitiful hours 
allow ed me had already elapsed. I was exceeding anxious to reach the 
affsir of Boulogne, and in order to bring back the Prince to the nar- 
ration from which he had so pleasantly wandered, I asked him what was 
his motive in quitting America so early ? 
‘The harrowing intelligence,’’ he answered, ‘‘ of my dear mother’s 

extreme illness, whose entreaty was that if I valued her dying blessing, 
to return instantly, and that her only prayer night and day was to live 
till she should embrace me for the last time. I fled on the wings of the 
wind back to Switzerland, and had the melancholy satisfaction to watch 
by her bedside till in a few short weeks she breathed her last in my 
arms. This blow was the heaviest of my life,’ continued the Prince, 
whose voice seemed to waver and weaken as he alluded to this painful 
event. “For a while I sunk down completely under its prostration. 

The vanity of life and its hopes filled my mind, and under the chastening 
influence of this grief I remained dead to the deceptions of ambition, 
and insensible to the provocations which as formerly set in upon me. I 
gave myself up to the calm excitement of literary pursuits, and not a 
stray thought ever wandered beyond the ample precincts of my paternal 
domain. I was awoke from this moral leth: irgy by the most singular 
announcement, and one the least called for, and the least expecte sd, that 
the King of the French had appealed to the Allied Powers to unite with 
him in compelling me to give up my residence in Switzerland, and in 
case of refusal, to e mploy force, if necessary, to effect that purpose. No 
specific offence was alleged against me for this high-handed outrage on 
the integrity of a neutral territory, and this unjust invasion of my private 
rights. Indeed, in the eyes of any sensible person, this p sretended appre- 
hension of a man utterly defe nceless, without party or power, without 
treasure or bayonets, and as my opponents attested, totally deficient in 
capacity, was not only ridiculous, but took the form of malicious persecu- 
tion. Had Ll even been again suspected in fomenting intrigues, er concoc ting 
conspiracies, which, after all, could inspire no just alarm, there would not 
have been a ‘shadow of excuse for this absurd combination of the Euro- 
pean powers against a single individual barren of every resource. It 
was a painful sacrifice to be called on to give up the only home endeared 
to me by numberless ties of sentiment and convenience, and the whole 
proceeding was so irregular and puerile as naturally to renew those 
hostile passions which had well nigh expired in my breast. A formal 
demand, you may remember, was made on the Canton of Berne for my 
expulsion, but the high spirited descendants of Tell resented with indig- 
nation this arrogant requisition of the Allies, and along with their refusal 
they made known their firm determination to protect the honor of their 
territory at all hazards, and against every odds. No notice was taken of 
this couraveous menace, and troops were put in motion on all sides to 
crush at a blow the spirited resistance organizing by the brave moun- 
taineers. A deadly collision approached,” 


We regret the crowded state of our columns obliges us to postpone to our next the conclu 
sion Of this interesting article.—Ep, 
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Cc. J. McDONALD, 


In order properly to estimate the worth of the subject of this notire, it would 
be necessary not only to follow him to the bench, the halls of legislation, and 
the executive chair, where he shoneso pre-eminently, but tocontemplate him in 
the less conspicuous walks of life—at the office, the bs ir, nay, in the drawing- 
room, or by his own hospitable hearth. And we will add, with: vat fear of contra- 
diction, that the nearer you come to the man himself, the de eper impression 
he will leave upon you. If popularity be a test of merit, let it be his praise 
that his popularity is greatest where he is best known. His kindly heart, 
his known integrity, his pure mind, his keen and highly cultivated intellect, 
have secured him th: it otherwise unaccountable influence which he exercises 
over all who approach him; and whenever circumstances have made it 
necessary that he should resign the blessings of a private life to engage in 
the strife of politics, he has carried with him, and extended over a wider 
sphere, that weight, that influence, which his personal character had secured 
for him, and which scarcely ever failed to insure large majorities for himself, 
or for those whom his convictions made it his duty to support. 

The father of Charles J. McDonald was a native of Scotland, who emi- 
grated to this country at anearly age, and established himself at Charleston, 8. 
C., where he suffered for his attachment to the liberal cause, being confined 
on board of a prison-ship and kept in close custody until the end of the war, 
when, with others, he was sent to Philadelphia. He now returned to 
Charleston, where he again settled himself. Shortly after the birth of the 
subject of this memoir, he removed with his family to Hancock county, in 
the state of Georgia. In his new home, the veteran of the re »volutionary 
war was not oblivious of a parent’s duty to his children. We find Charles 
J. McDonald the inmate of one of the best schools in Hancock county—a 
school where the Hon. A. H. Chappell and the Hon. Mark A. Cooper re- 
ceived, at the same time, their ea:ly education. But the death of his father 
left him, at an early age, an orphi in, with slender means, and, in 
a measure, unprotected. He was compelled, therefore, to use the ut- 
most economy and industry, in order to acquire those solid and useful 
endowments to which his ambition aspired. Frugal, temperate, and perse- 
vering, young Charles devoted himself to study, and, after a diligent and 
rapid preparation, entered college at Columbia, South Carolina, where 
he graduated in 1816. We cannot state to whom is due th » credit 
of first instilling into his mind that thorough knowledge of the law 
which afterwards made him the ornament of his profession, but we 
believe that he was admitted as a member of the bar, and commenced to 
practice, some time in the beginning of the year 1818. From this period, 
his advancement in life kept pace only with his rapidly growing reputation 
and popal irity. Great must have been the esteem in which he was held 
both in the lesal profession and beyond its limits, by the people at large, 1 
we are to judge by the honorable preferments w hich were oh »wered upon 
him at the very outset of his legal career. 

In 1822, four years after he commenced the practice of the law, he was 

elected Solicitor-Gener: il, an office whose duties he discharged with irre- 
proachable integrity and consummate ability. In the succeeding year, the 


* The following biography, intended to accompany the portraitof the July No. of the Review, has been 
delayed by the illness of a friend to whose care its pre per ation was entrusted.—| Ep. D. R. 
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honorable rank of Brigadier-General was conferred upon him, as if to give 
him an opportunity to show the versatility of his talents, in the fulfilment of 
a trust so foreign to the profession of hisa.aoice. 

In 1825, he was elected Judge of the Auckmulgee circuit, to preside 
over the superior courts in that circuit, in the state of Georgia, an office 
of more honorary distinction than emolument, to one who, like himself, 
had it in his power to make his practice as lucrative as it was extensive. 
He performed the duties of judge in this, then the highest judicial tribunal 
in the state of Georgia, with distinguished ability, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the country at large. 

He continued in the discharge of his judicial functions during a period 
of three years, the term for whict 1 he had been elected, and then retired to 
private life, resuming the practice of his profession, as a barrister, at 
Macon, a city in the central part. of the state, to which he then, or soon 
afterwards, removed his residence. For more than ten years, until the 
democracy of his state called him to fill the highest office in their gift, he 
continued unremittingly employed in the duties of his profession. Never- 
theless, although distinguished and successful as a lawyer, he remained still 
active and zealous as a citizen, whose birthright and whose duty it is to 
stand by and defend the great le: iding principles of our social compact; and, 
during that period, those prince iples were assailed by the most violent 
tempest which ever threatened to level to the earth the fair edifice of our 
federal Union. In the early divisions of parties in that state, Charles J. 
McDonald had been identified with me opposition to Mr. Crawford and 
Governor Troup. When, in 1832, the dark cloud of Nullifica- 
tion hovered over the political horizon, and threatened to involve the 
fairest portion of our land in the horrors of civil strife, Georgia seemed 
dee Ply infected with the dangerous schism, aud, but for the gallant exertions 
of a patriot band, would probably have been shaken to her very centre by 
the progress of that pernicious doctrine. But thanks to their efforts, from 
1832 until 1840, Georgia rallied to support the measures and the followers 
of the wise and patriotic statesman who had quelled the storm. Among the 
leaders of that band were the Hon. John Forsyth, Wilson Lumpkin, 
William Schley and Chas. J. McDonald. The latter was one of the most 
zealous and ardent supporters of the principles which had saved the country 
and then swayed the administration. Thrice, during that period of peril 
and fearful anxiety, he was returned to the Legislature of Georgia ; and 
there, as elsewhere, he was acknowledged as a staunch advocate of demo- 
cratic principles, a fearless and successful leader, a skilful manager in de- 
bate, and a profound legislator. 

In 1839, Charles J. McDonald was elected to fill the executive chair of 
the state of Georgia. It was a time of trial and despondency, The embar- 
rassments of private fortunes were complicated by the wretc hed condition of 
the public finances. The state—a sovereign state—stood on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Her bonds, to the amount of $300,000, were absolutely under 
protest. [fer taxes were uncollected—her credit utterly ruined and pros- 
trated. The most energetic measures of reform alone could save her. 
Fearful was the responsibility of the Executive, if he failed to discover, 
or delayed in recommending a remedy to the evil; whilst there was enough 
of prejudice and popular passion to meet, in resorting to the only schemes 
that were equal to be emergency, to cause the boldest reformer to hesitate. 
Nothing daunted, Governor McDonald in his annual message, in 1840, thus 
brings the subject before the Legislature: 

“If, however, the appropriations of the Legislature, which are annually in- 
creasing in amount, are to be met by the Central Bank, their payment must be 
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made in the notes of the bank, for the redemption of which no fund is provided ; 
it must cease its operations as a bank, collect its debts, speedily recall its circula- 
tion, which creates an obligation paramount to all others, and wind up its affairs. 
As a timely provision against a méxsure of this sort, I would recommend to the 
Legislature a resumption of the entire amount of state taxes, which have for some 
years been given to the counties, with but little benefit to them, but greatly to the 
injury of the finances of the state.” 


Upon the recommendation of the Executive, the taxes were improved and 
ordered to be paid into the treasury, which tended greatly to relieve the 
exhausted finances of the state, and to enable the Central Bank to meet the 
heavy drafts made upon it by Legislative appropriations, But still more 
was needed to put the public credit on a firm basis. Again this subject is 
thus presented in the annuat message of 1841 : 


“Tt (the Central Bank) has for a series of years been taxed with the support of 
the Government and heavy Legislative appropriations. Its power to do good has 
been almost destroyed by continual encroachments upon its capital stock, but at 
no time, have greater ravages been committed upon it, than those suffered 
during the political year just ended, trom the acts of the last and previous Legisla- 
tures. The sum of four hundred and eighty-nine thousand, three hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars and three cents has been paid upon requisitions of the last 
General Assembly ; and about the sum of one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
five hundred and twenty-seven dollars under previous laws. * * * The pros- 
tration of the state’s credit by the protest of the debt due the Phenix Bank of 
New-York, is a difficulty against which we have had to struggle ; and it has pre- 
sented a formidable obstacle, in all subsequent attempts at negotiation. Notwith- 
standing the debt has been paid and all other engagements have been promptly 
met by the state, the confidence of foreign capitalists in Georgia securities is 
far from being restored. When suspicion is thrown, either upon our ability or 
integrity of purpose, by a part of our own citizens, it 1s not a matter of surprise, 
that a distrust of us should be excited in those who must depend on others for a 
character to which we are entitled. Jt is to be hoped, when the revenue is 
paid into the public treasury, thag there will be no necessity for resorting to loans, 
to any considerable extent, to sustain the Government or its policy.” 


From these short extracts of the annual messages of Gov. McDonald, 
in 1840 and 1841, it will be perceived that a most ruinous policy had been 
pursued in reference tothe sinking credit of the state, and that to avoid utter 
bankruptcy was the constant care of the Governor. During the session of 
1841, when it required all the resources the state could command to sus- 
tain its credit, the Legislature passed a law reducing the state taxes 20 per- 
cent., which was promptly vetoed by the Executive, Again, the an- 
nual message of 1842, after rehearsing the unfortunate policy previously 
pursued, even in opposition to executive recommendation, further adds that, 


“Up to the 25th ultimo, it (the Central Bank) had paid, under requisitions of 
the Legislature, the enormous sum of $2,380,549. Of this, the sum of $1,363,649 
and 46 cents was paid for works of internal improvement; the balance, amount- 
ing to $1,240,900 and 4 cents was paid on ordinary appropriations, or such as are 
usually made annually for the support of government and other purposes. ‘This 
has been done through a series of years, when the taxes paid by the people were 
given up wholly or in part to the counties, with little profit to them, but with mani- 
fest injury to the public interest. These are the palpable causes of embarrass- 
ment of the government.” 


The message, then, to obviaté these evils and restore confidence in the 
public securities, suggests a series of sound, wise, and salutary considera- 
tions, to the General Assembly. It recommends— 


‘A small addition to the amount of taxes now paid, judiciously distributed, so 
as to bear most lightly on those least able to pay, is all that is required to restore 
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sounduess to the currency. The bank ought, also, to be relieved, forthwith, from 
all liabilites, except its notes, and the eight per cent. bonds, given for their redemp- 
tion. I would, therefore, recommend,” says the Governor, * the immediate re- 

peal of the acts of Dec. 23rd, 1840, requiring the Central B: ink to pay the interest 
on the public debt, and $75,000 of the principal; the act of the 13th of December 

last, requiring it to pay the interest on the public debt, and the act of 23rd Decem- 
her, 1840, which, in connection with the resolution therein referred to, requires 
the directors of the Central Bank to pay the scrip issued by the comminsionare of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad. Under these acts alone, the Central Bank has 
paid out little short of $600,000; a sum sufficient, if withdrawn from circulation, 
to restore its notes to credit. * * As another means of aiding in the redemp- 
tion of Central Bank notes, I would recommend the repeal of the act of the 10th 
December last, ‘to extend the time for fortunate drawers in the land lotteries and 
in the gold lotteries to take out their grants,’ and that you limit the time to April 
next or such other early period as you may consider most expedient and just; 
and that the lands, then remaining unger anted, be declared reverted to the st ite, 
and disposed of in the manner that such lands have heretofore been sold.” 


‘rom these extracts it will be perceived, that the financial affairs of the 
state were in a most deplor: ible condition, and every day becoming worse 
and worse at the time of Gov. McDonald’s first election to office; that 
during the general bank suspension and ruinous derangements of com- 
merce, trade, and the currency, in 1840, °41 and 42, the state of Georgia, 
in common with her sister states, suffered severely in her credit, and, but 
for the wise counsels, sound policy and zealous devotion of her Governor 
to her true interests, she must have utterly failed in her credit and become 
bankrupt. 

Such services deserved the unbiassed praise of men of all parties, and the 
gratitude of the people who were blessed with so faithful and so able a 
steward. Nor was Georgia ungrateful. During the first term of Governor 
McDonald’s administration, the democratic party—that party whose mea- 
sures he had so long and so ably advocated and supported, was threatened 
with entire dissolution. Owing to many t smporary and well-known causes 
but chiefly, perh: Ips, to the pers mal un} popali rity and mismanagement of a 
man who, more than any other, stood indebted to that party, and has since 
so basely betrayed it, the public will swelled up, like an overwhelming tide, 
against us, and ree our very existence. The political fever of the day 
no where prevailed to a more alarming extent than in Georgia. Her vote 
was cast for the whig electors of President and Vice President by a majority 
of nine or ten thousand. The members of Congress who were favorable to 
the election of General Harrison, were all elected; and the whigs had a de- 

cided majority in the state Legislature. It now became the settled aim of 
the whigs to wrest from the democratic party the control of the executive 
branch of the state government at the next e lection, viz. thatof 1841. To 
secure that object, they selected from their ranks the most available and 
popular candidate, Col. Wm. C. Dawson, whose influence and popularity 
seemed likely to secure for him as triumph: int a majority as that which had 
late ly returned him to C ongress, 

Such odds appeared unconquerable; a prudent man would have declined 
the contest; but Governor McDonald was not a prudent man, at least when 
prudence dictated the abandonment of his country’s interests. His plan for 
reforming and reorganizing the finances of the state, though already in full 
operation, required to be matured and fostered ere its benefits c ould be well 
appreciated. Besides, he relicd on the intelligence and sympathy of those 
who had before so truly stood by and supported him; he relied on the grati- 
tude of his country; nor did he rely in vain. He was re-elected by a tri- 

} 


umphant majority, ‘and carried also both branches of the state Legislature 
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During his second term, he applied himself indefatigably to the further 
completion and development of his system of financial renovation. Nor did 
he neglect such other branches of the administration as required his vigilant 
interposition. The constitution of the Judiciary, the composition of the 
state Legislature, the system of internal improvements, in short, all the vital 
interests of Georgia required reform, remodelling and reorganization. 

In a state, constituted like Georgia, with several independent tribunals, 
acting without concert, and not submitted to the controlling influence of 
some ultimate Court of dernier resort, nothing could be expected but con- 
flicting decisions, and a wavering, fluctu: iting mode of administering justice. 
With the eye of a lawyer, Gov. McDonald saw the remedy, and with his 
characteristic energy lost no time in urging its adoption before the Legisla- 
ture. His annual message of 1843, after pointedly enumerating the defects 
of the existing system, thus proceeds : 

‘« Tt is essential to the security of the citizen, therefore, that these constructions 
(of the law) should be as certain and stable as the law. They should be uniform. 
If they have not these attributes, there can be neither stability nor uniformity in 
the law itself. The administrators of the laws are neither perfect nor infullible. 
They are liable to err. A community which bas eleven judicial heads, has eleven 
systems of Jaws and none of them perfect,” &c. 


Afier thus stating, in brief and nervous sentences, the evils of the prevail- 
ing system, he pointed out the only adequate corrective, in the organization 
of a Court of Errors. 

Ex-Governor McDonald now resides at Marietta, Cobb county, Georgia, 
where he has again resumed the practice of his profession. In 1847, he 
permitted his name once more to be used in a political contest. He was run 
by the democratic party for United States Senator, in opposition to the Hon. 
John M. Berrien, but was defeated by a few votes, there being at that time 
a party mi jority against him in the Legislature. 

Ex-Governor McDonald has been eminently distinguished, throughout his 
profession: il and public career, for a sound, accurate judgment, a keen ap- 
preciation of passing events, unwavering perseverance, indefatigable indus- 
try, and all those qu alities which unite to form a practical man and a useful 
meinber of society. 

In private life, he has been highly fortunate in attaining and preserving 
those elements of enjoyment which constitute happiness, With his cheerful 
disposition, fine intellect, and benevolent manner, he owns the secret of 
imparting life and pleasure in any circle where he may chance to move 
He has been twice married. His present w ife, the sister of the late Chan- 
cellor Roane, of Richmond, Virginia, is a most amiable and accomplished 
lady. His first wife was the daughter of Mr. Bedney Franklin, formerly 
Attorney General of the state of Georgia; she was the sister of Judge Ben- 
jamin l’ranklin, of the new state of Texas From this connexion sprung 
several children, one of whom, Lieut. B. F. McDonald, distinguished him- 
self in five different engagements under en. Lane, was highly commended 
by that gallant officer, and has since been promoted to Brevet rank by the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Thus, thrice blessed, in himself, his family, and fortunes, ex-Governor 
McDonald, in a yet vigorous age, enjoys a position which it is the lot of few 
to attain. In his past life, he reads a guarantee of the gratitude of his 
country, in the love and esteem of al! ~ se who know him, in the endearing 
affection and pre-eminent attractions of his family circle, in the precocious 
distinction of his offspring, he sees reason to trust in the future; and long 
may that future still shower fresh blessings upon him, and new rewards— 
the rewards of an honorable and well-spent life. 
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THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


Or all the questions that have agitated the United States of America 
since the adoption of the Constitution, there are none that have ever been 
fraught with so deep and terrible an interest as that contained in the 
principles of the Wilmot Proviso. The effects and consequences of a 
National Bank, a Sub- Treasury, a high Tariff, the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of the Public Lands, Internal Improvements, 
and the questions of Peace or War, all sink into insignificance when 
compared to the results that must and will follow the carrying into effect 
the principles involved in that proviso. And these results will be the 
dissolution of the Union; the bursting asunder those bonds of unity that 
have preserved the empire, and made us what we are; the annihilation 
of our power and influence ; the destruction of the Constitution, that sa- 
cred instrument of our common faith. And, not alone to America would 
its effects be confined, but they would pass the bounds of this continent 
and extend beyond the Atlantic, to rivet the fetters of millions yet unborn. 

Sut its first and most daugerous tendency, and the one from whence all 
its greatest evils will spring, is the arraying of the Northern portion of our 
country against the Southern, and, if not immediately producing civil war, 
creating and engendering a bitter and undying hate—a hate that may 
forever de sstroy the unanimity of our counc ils, and thus enervate the en- 
ergy of our government. The moment there is a want of energy and 
power in the legislature of a nation, internal dissensions spring uy —and 
internal dissensions have been the cause of the downfall not only of re- 
publics, but of all states that have risen, flourished, and passed away ; 
and internal dissensions alone, if this nation is ever dismembered, will be 
the cause of that dismemberment. Yet, with dissolution staring them in 
the face, and all the lamentable consequences that must necessarily follow 
such an event presented to their view, there are a set of men “ who, (as 
it has been said of a class precisely similar,) so far from comprehending 
the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the ma- 
chine.” ‘These men, composed as they are of broken down politicians 
and disappointed office-seekers, banded together for an unholy purpose, 
are endeavoring to enforce that principle by declamatory appeals to the 
passions of the multitude, and, unless counteracted by the sound sense of 
the sober and reflecting part of the community, will light the torch of 
civil war, and e :xtinguish for ever the spirit of liberty upon American soil. 
Will men of jadgme nt and patriotism give their countenance and support 
to a cause like this? And are they willing to cultivate and water the 
tree of discord, already rooted, until ‘their cc yuntry is ak on a level with 
that upon our southern border? No! no! The warning voice that 
comes from the annals of the past—the voice of him sleeping among the 
dead at Mount Vernon, with its deep and solemn tones telling us to * be- 
ware of internal dissensions,” wi// have its effect upon all those who have 
any regard for exalted wisdom and acknowledged worth. We know that 
such men as we have mentioned will disregard this, for they are regardless 
of every thing that will not fill their poc kets with dollars, or give them a 
lucrative office. They would sell their country’s rights, barter her honor, 
and betray her libertie s, for a far less sum than that which was the price 


of Arnold’s treason; their opinions are as fickle as the sands of the desert; 
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their principles sit so lightly that they can cast them down and take them 
up at pleasure. 
These are the men who urge upon our legislature the passage of an 
act, not only unjust and dangerous, but, according to all international 
law, illegal—an act that also violates our Constitution, and the rights 
guarantied to the citizens by that instrument. It is an act which, 
however potent and mighty for evil, is weak and powerless for good ; 
and by a careful examination of the principle involved, it will appear 
that these assertions are well founded. That principle is the confining 
of slavery within its present limits; the exclusion of that institution, by 
the enactment of stringent laws, from all territories belonging to the na- 
tion. Now, territory is a part of the public wealth. It is property 
belonging to the whole. It is that in which all have a common interest. 
If purchased, it has been purchased by money taken from the public 
treasury: if conquered, it has been conquered by the united arms of the 





whole nation. Ever y individual, therefore, as composing a part of the 
nation, the whole, or the body poli tic, has an interest in that territory; he 
is entitled to that property as a tenant in joint tenancy; and, as such, he 
has a legal right to use and enjoy that interest under the law by which it 
was act juired, which right cannot be taken from him without his con- 
sent. ‘his is the fundamental condition of the social compact as regards 
property. In this light it is regarded by all writers upon the law of 
nations. It is so laid don wn by Vattel, in his chapter on public common 
— where he says that, ‘‘ When a nation ina 


a country, every thi ing that is not divided among 
245 he 


and priv: ate property, § 
bi ody takes p ssession O 
its members remains common to the whole nation’ And in : 
again says, that “ a// the members of a commuantty have an equal right to 
the use of their common property.” Then, this being the law, is it not 
evident that a citizen of a s slave-holding state is equi tily entitle d to the 
public land with the one who comes from a state where slave ry does not 
exist! Is notthe one a citizen of the United States as well as the othen 
and, being so, are not their rights equa!?) Was it not as much the money 
or the arms of one that purchased or conquered this property, as that of 
equal rights and privileges, how can the North 


} 
i 


the other? Then, with 
claim superii wr rights to these of the South—the right of one interest to 
exclude that of the other? 

But, say the advocates of the Wilmot Pr0vi20, we do not intend to ex- 
clude from the territories the slave-holder; we only define in what manner 
he shall enjoy his rights—we only mean to exclude slavery. Now, 
slavery may be anevil. We go as and say we believe it to be an 


evil whose lamentable effects are » blight and wither every thing with 


which it comes in contact; yet it is an institution guarantied by the C on- 


stitution, and its principles recognized as forming a part of our system of 


government, and it cannot be excluded from the territory of the nation. 
Over this question Congress can have no power. The rights of the in 
stitution are derived from, and protected by, the Constitution; and the 
South mi ght with the same propriety, and act in accordance with the law 
as much as the North, demand the prohibition of the manufactures of the 
northern states as an evil, and a system of labor calculated to injure the 
nation. It matters not whether this is true, or whether the faets will or 
will not warrant the conclusion, They arrogate to themselves the right 
to judge; and, judging that it is an evil, and having a majority in Con- 


gress, thus the power is in their possession, They exclude the manufac- 
turerer. And who dares say that such an act would be constitutional ? 


And who would say that the manufacturer was not robbed of his interest 
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in that territory? And is there any one that will assert that the manu- 
facturer is not excluded from this part of the nation? Let us examine 
this question closely before we give it our sanction. Let us turn it in every 
light that it is capable of being held; still we shall find, however it is 
turned, and in every position, it presents nothing save a dark and terrible 
monster, with dissolution and anarchy written on his brow. Admit the 
principle contained in that proviso to be just and legal, and the Consti- 
tution becomes a dead instrument of waste paper for the protection of the 
weak against the strong, and a mighty engine of power in the hands of 
the strong, or majority, to oppress the weak, or minority. Here, an in- 
stitution that is protected by the Constitution, and recognized as a part 
of the system of government, is to be subverted and overturned by the 
fickle opinions of a crowd, actuated and moved by strong passions and 
intense excitement. 

Now, this movement is directed against the peculiar institutions of the 
South ; to-morrow, it may be against those of the North. Thus the very 
foundations of government would be upheaved and overthrown. Let us 
take an illustration: Oregon is well adapted for the purpose of manu- 
facturing cotton and woollen goods. An undefined feeling of disapproba- 
tion of this business pervades the South and West. A set of disappointed 
office-seekers and demagogues seize upon this feeling of hostility for the 
purpose of elevating themselves to an office—travel through the country, 
preaching a crusade against this business. The slumbe ring feeling af 
opposition is aw akened. and, by their exaggerations, kindled into a per- 
fect frenzy of hate. The day of election arrives. These demagogues 
are selected as the representatives of the people. They assemble in our 
legislative halls, impregnated with the madness that caused their election. 
An act is drawn up to prohibit the introduction of manufacturing in all 
the territories. This is obje cted to on the part of the North as unconsti- 
tutional and illegal, and it is urged on their part that the Constitution 
guaranties the protection of this branch of industry. This sees is 
answered on the part of the South and West—W hat if the Constitation 
has guarantied the protection of that kind of industry, has it not also 
given power to Congress to pass laws for the government of territories ? 
and therefore the power is delegated to them to exclude any institution 
they choose ; and by that authority the law is passed, and the rights of 
the North are insulted and trampled upon, and the Constitution is violated. 
Thus the law, instead of being a protection to the w eak, becomes an in- 
strument of tyranny in the hands of the strong; the condition of the 
social compact—the law of society, being broken up and destroyed, nothing 
remains but the natural law—the law of the savage and _ barbarian, 
and not of civilized man—the law of the desert and wilderness, and not of 
the crowded and populous city, where refinement, elegance, and arts, are 
supposed to exist and flourish. 

But that the power claimed -by those who favor the adoption of the 
Wilmot Proviso, does not exist, we have to thank those profound and wise 
statesmen who were the authors of our noble institutions, and the 
founders of our free and just government. And to suppose that these 
great and sagacious men, (as the result of their labors rn them to 
have been,) would have constructed an instrument so faulty as those 
who favor the proviso consider it to be, is unreasonable. It is claimed 
that Congress has the power to pass all laws for the government of 
territories, and that this power is derived from the Constitution. The 
Constitution grants no such unlimited powers, nor is there a single section 
in that instrument that warrants the assertion. It is contrary to its 
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genius and spirit. Territories, as well as states, have the right of local 
government, Congress exercising its powers only where they are unable to 
govern themselv es; and those who have studied our system of government 
with unbiassed minds, will not hesitate to say that this is the riling principle. 

Any other would be dangerous, and place the territories beyond the pro- 
tection of the Constitution. The Constitution recognized slavery as a 
part of the system of our government, and by that act it must have neces- 
sarily recognized all its rights, immediate and collateral, and also guaran- 
tied the exercise of those rights wherever it was not in violation of the 
sovereignty of the states. Then, having done this, is it reasonable to 
suppose that a section of the same instrument would delegate to a body 
of men that can have no existence unless under that instrument, the power 
to prohibit the exercise of a right that it was created for the purpose of 
securing? The Constitution created no new rights as regards slavery ; 
it merely acknowledged those already in existence. It is a right belong- 

ing to the states which they never surrendered, and those states where 
slavery existed only consented to enter the U nion, on the condition that 
this institution should remain under their control. Now, if Congress has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the territories, and the power to exclude those 
rights and privileges that the Constitution guaranties to every citizen, it 
may establish in our territories a monarc shical form of government—abol- 
ish the right of trial by jury, and prohibit the exercise of the rights of 
religious worship—curb and contro] the freedom of the press—destroy 
the liberties of the people, and rob them of those rights that they have 
been taught to consider as inalienable. The law and the Constitution to 
them are uo protection, for Congress is above all law, and higher than the 
Constitution. They are the law; the sovereign power is inthem. And 
to the inhabitant of the territories not even the natural law is left him, and 
to whatever Congress dictates, he must submit—from their decisions there 
is no appeal. Is this the spirit of our institutions, and the genius of our 
government ? Is it to take from the citizen every vestige of his natural right 

—the right nature gave him—and bind him hand and foot? To place his 
life, liberty, and property, at the disposal of men controlled by no Jaw, as 
it regards him? This is what that proviso claims the Constitution has 
done—conferred on Congress the power it never possessed itself; and to 

upport this monstrous doctrine, they say that the founders of the Consti- 

tution, being the best interpreters of their own acts, have sanctioned this 
view of the case by passing the ordinance of 757, and allowing that ordi- 
nance to stand after the adoption of the Constitution. 

That the founders of our institutions were the best judges of their prin- 
ciples, we are prepared to admit; but that the Wilmot Proviso contains 
principles similar to those of the ordinance of ’87. we are just as wel] 
prepared to deny. ‘That ordinance was constructed on the same founda- 
tions as that on which that glorious monument of wisdom, the Constitution, 
was reared. The same spirit breathes through them both. Jt is that spirit 
which has given al] the life and efficacy to our institutions, and permanency 
to our government. It is that spirit which, emanating from the Constitu- 
tion, and by it infused into the mighty mass, pervading all classes of 
society, has enabled us to increase in wealth and po pulation with a ri apidity 
that is without a parallel in the annals of time. It is the spirit of com- 
promise whose invigorating and healthful influence is felt in every section of 
the Union. It has united men from all climes, and of every nation, kin- 
dred, and race, in bonds of brotherhood, to advance the cause of freedom 
and civilization. Under its influence, forests have been prostrated—the 
boundless prairies reclaimed, cultivated, and fertilized, while towns 
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and cities have sprung up, as if by enchantment—vast inland seas have 
been wedded together—their waters made to mingle with the ocean, 
bearing on their bosoms ships and vessels deeply-freighted with the 
products of what was, a few years since, a wild and howling wilderness, 
swarming with innumerable herds of buffaloes, bears, and deer, bearing 
to the starving millions of the old world the food which they are unable to 
obtain at home. But this spirit—the spirit of the ordinance of ’87—so far 
from being in accordance with that of the Wilmot Proviso, is diametrically 
the reverse. ‘I'‘here is no similitude between them. ‘The one was an act 
vf compromise—a deed of partition of an estate that was held in joint 
tenancy, over which was extended conflicting claims—a compact, an 
agreement, made and acquiesced to by both parties, on the condition 
that the first party should surrender all claims to a certain portion or 

ract of land lying north of a given line; and in consideration for 
such surrender of claim, the second party renounced in an equal 
degree all interest in that lying south of the said line. The other, as in- 
terpreted by its supporters, precludes, spurns, and denounces the idea of 
a compromise. ‘That ordinance admits that slavery has a right to a part 
of the territories by its silence as it regards the existence of that institu- 
tion south of the line designated by that act. The Wilmot Proviso, on 
the contrary, denies the existence of this rightto a part, and éxztends its 
own claims to the whole. Let us illustrate this point still further: Two 
:nen own farms adjoining each other, and also, by way, contiguous to these 
farms, they own an undivided lot of land,belonging to their separate estates. 
Chey nec essarily hold this lot as tenants in jointtenancy. One isa herds- 
man, the other a shepherd. They feed the lot together, the shepherd by 
pasturing it with sheep, the herdsman with cattle. In timet the herdsman 
discovers that itis impossible for his cattle to graze where the sheep feed, 
ind he says to the shepherd, “ Your sheep are injurious to my interests ; 
they destroy the herbage, and my cattle will not feed where they have 
passed over.” The shepherd re plies : * To settle all difficulty we will 
make a division. Draw a line, and my ies shall not pass north of that 
line.’ The division is made—the sheep are confined within the given 
limits. In time the herdsman and shepherd die, and are succeeded each by 
his son, who become owners of anew lot of land as tenants in joint ten- 
incy. The son of the former says to the latter, ‘‘ Your sheep are destruc- 
tive of the verdure of the pasture.” A proposition is made by the shep- 
herd to divide their common property. But the herdsman denies the 
right of the shepherd to feed his sheep on this common lot, because his in- 
terest is injured by the act. He excludes the shepherd’s property, and 
justifies his procee »dings by saying, “ Our fathers owned property in com- 
mon, and mine excluded yours from a certain part of that property; and 
if he had a right to exclude him from a part, he had also the right to ex- 
clude him from the whole.” And, listening to no other construction of 
their father’s acts, he drives the shepherd from the field and seizes their com- 
mon lot. Would this act be a legal, just, or equitable one? Is there 
any law that would justify the proceedings? And yet, is not the princi- 
ple of this act the same as that of the Wilmot Proviso, and both closely 
resemble that of the wolf in AZsop’s fable. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to the discussion of this question 
in its legal point of view, and have not taken into consideration whether, 
if it were legal, it would be the best means to obtain its avowed object; 
but, we would not have it forgotten that, no matter how great may be an 
existing evil, or how wise or salutary an act may be for the removal of that 
evil, yet, if the act is unconstitutional and illegal, it cannot and must not 
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be enforced, for there can arise no exigency that will justify the violation 
of the law and the Constitution. There can be no greater evil done soci- 
ety than such violation. It is trampling upon the conditions of the social 
compact—undermining the foundations of government, and sapping the 
vital interest of society; it is disregarding the rules of action that have 
been laid down and sanctioned by the wisdom of ages, and tends towards 
the annihilation of that which has been the cause, the only cause, of the 
distinction and difference now existiug between the learned and enlight- 
ened inhabitant of the populous city, and the wild, rude, and ignorant 
savage that roams the wi'derness and desert. It is that security of rights 
and property which the law creates that stimulates industry ; otherwise 

if there were no security for the peaceful and quiet enjoyment of —— 
ty, there would be no inducement to labor. With these remarks, let us, 
leaving the dry and dusty track of legal argument,ascend to a higher—move 

elevated and extended view of the subject, to see, the principles of the 
Wilmot Proviso being legal, if they would have the effect to undermine 

the power of slavery, and ultimately destroy an institution more baneful 
in its effects than any that has ever cursed mankind ; and from wherever it 
has an existence, and lives and flourishes, energy, industry and a 

are driven, to make room for indolence and idleness. The whole land 
seems as if a fire had rolled its desolating flood over it, consuming every- 
thing that was valuable as a means of wealth and power, while the institu- 
tion remains dark and lowering, brooding over the destruction it has caused 

We would use all legal and constitutional means for its extermination ; yet, 
if it is one of the pillars on which the foundations of our government rest, 
we would not endanger the permanency of that government to secure even 
the annihilation of that institution, and hence arises our opposition to the 
Wilmot Proviso; and say, after the manner of the Roman, ‘‘not that we hate 
slavery less, but that we love those institutions which were the legacies of 
our wise ancestors, more.’ But this proviso gives strength to one and 
weakness to the other—life to the former and death to the latter. And in 
the maintenance of this position we lay down as our premises, Ist. That 
the territory to which the proviso alone can apply is a wild, unsettled and 
uncultivated region, covered with dense forests, and inhabited by a rude, 
fierce and savage race of Indians, who entertain an unrelenting hate 
towards the whites, and a contempt for their prowess. It is true that this 
country is rich in natural wealth and resources, and that the land is fer- 
tile and productive, but this wealth lays in unwrought mines and unculti- 
vated fields; and to develope and unfold these resources and bring to light 
this hidden wealth, will require unremitting toil, perseverance and dis- 
regard of danger, sickness and death. 2d. That the South is thinly set- 
tled, and three- -quarters of her population consists of slaves, and one-half 
of the other quarter are their owners, in possession of large plantations 
and pleasant homes, leaving but one -eighth part of the whole inhabi- 

tants of which there is a possibility of emigrating, and these have become 
2 so enervated by the influence of slavery that there is but little desire of 
change ; while the North, on the contrary, is more densely peopled, with 
a restless, energetic and hardy set of men, inured to toil from their in- 

fancy. These filled with a burning desire to better their condition, are 
continually quitting their hard and unproductive farms of the East and 
North, to take possession of the cheap and fertile lands of the West 
Then from these premises there is but one conclusion, and that is, that 
from the Northern and Western states, facilitated by the almost innu- 
merable railroads and canals that intersect the country in every direction, 
and the steamboats that cover the waters of every lake, river and bay, 
will pour forth bands of hardy and industrious men, composing the van- 
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guard and pioneers of the great army of civilization that will soon 
tollow to conquer and subdue the wilderness of our western terri- 
tory. Then when this territory shall be admitted as states into the 
Union, it will be as free and not as slave states; for can any one for 
&# moment suppose that these men and the sons and descendants of 
these men, who, born and educated among the granite hills of New- 
England and in the Western and Middle States, where, from their,very 
cradles they learned to hate the institution of slavery, ‘would do other- 
wise than destroy, if in their power, this hydra; and that they will have 
the power none can doubt, who have examined the relative condition of 
the different sections of the country where slavery exists and where it 
does not. It is not alone from the Northern and Middle States that 
those men, who by their votes are to determine whether this terri- 
tory, when formed into states, is to be free or cursed with slavery, are to 
come, but from every part of Europe, where tyranny of every descrip- 
tion, whether of oppression of the slave or peasant, is hated with a hate 
equally as strong as that existing in the North. ‘There, and at that time, 
the time when the momentous decision is to be made, the South can have 
no influence, for her whole population, of which there is a possibility of 
a removal to this territory, does not equal the number of emigrants that 
yearly arrive upon our aliogte from the east and eventually find their way 
to the far west. Then if this territory is formed into free states by the 
voice of the people, and there is no prohibition against the settlement of 
slave owners and the introduction of their slaves while it remains as ter- 
ritory, the shackles of the slaye will be broken, and his bonds will be sev- 
ered legally and justly at the formation of the constitutions, and at the ad- 
mission of those states formed from what is now territory, into the 
Union, Of this the South could not complain. If her citizens entered this 
territory with that kind of property which is peculiar to her institutions 
alone, while the power to destroy that property was in the people of the 
states, they did so with their eyes open to the ‘danger; and if their prop- 
erly was lost, it was through the means of their own folly. They 
would be ike the merchant who ships his goods on board the vessel 
which may be engulphed by the billows of the ocean or dashed upon the 
roc ks, yet he finds no fault if such is their fate; it would be ridiculous 
r him to do so, for he was conscious of their danger when put on board. 
"But should the principles of the Wilmot Proviso be applied, and the 
slaves excluded from this territory, those slaves who would have been 
made free by the votes of a free majority, and who alone could make 
them free, must remain from necessity in thraldom. ‘Their prison doors 
would have been opened, but those who had been most loud in de- 
manding their freedom and most bitterly condemned those who held 
them in bondage, closed them in their faces, and shut the last avenue to 
freedom that was left open. Their masters would have taken them to 
the land of liberty, but they were denied the opportunity. They offered 
to put them in the power of the North to make them freemen or keep 
them slaves, but she dared not assume the responsibility, but rather dark- 
ened the last ray of liberty that lighted the soul of the benighted captive. 
The power is offered to the North to undermine and legally weaken the 
institution of slavery, but she is using her most strenuous exertions to 
put it beyond her reach. The states are represented in Congress by the 
number of their citizens, three slaves being equal to one freeman. By 
this means the slaves are represented in our legislature ; and as there are at 
the South three slaves to every freeman, it follows that one half of the 
Southern representatives are the representatives of slaves, Diminish the 
number of these slaves by carying them into states where they will be 
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made free, and their number of representatives, as a matter of course 
must be diminished, and their influence made less. Therefore this Wil- 
mot Proviso is a bond of security to the southern institutions—it keeps 
them from spreading themselves and extending their ranks, and prevents 
them from exposing themselves to the danger of being cut up in de- 
tail, For that would be the effect should they go into this new territory ; 
beca ise to assert that there is a possibility that the slaveholders will have a 
majority in this territory, is the same as to assert that with only one chance 
in their favor and an hundred against them, they can, by the energy of 
their institutions, surmount all obstacles, and triumph over all barriers 
that impede their progress, proving conclusively that their institutions are 
infinitely superior to those of the North in energy, enterprise and perse- 
verance. This is as clear as the sun in a cloudless sky. ‘This territory 
must be free states or slave states,—if the latter, it will be by the supe- 
riority of the institutions of the South -— if the former, of which there 
is not a shadow of doubt, then all the slaves in the territory will be made 
free ; whereas had they been excluded from the territory, they must still 
have remained in slavery. Then this proviso must have been the ofl- 
spring of a narrow and contracted mind, for no statesman of profound 
and extended views would have concsived an instrument whose effects 
are not only the reverse of what were intended, but are dangerous to lib 
erty and terrible to freedom, and is, as we have already remarked, an in- 
strument mighty and potent for evil, but weak and powerless for good. 


A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


Sue has faded, she has faded, in the summer of her life, 
With the holy seal upon her brow of Mother and of Wife; 
Oh! strong upon her soul were life’s dearest, holiest ties, 


But they co ild not chain her pinion from its flight into the skies. 


It sochanth like a dream, since last I gazed upon that face 
So radiant with hope,—that form so lovely in its grace. 

*T was but for one brief hour—she stood, the queen amidst a throng 
Of loveliness and youth, of beauty and of song. 





Two childish forme were near, a fairy girl and boy— 

With folded hands and upturned brows, the embodiment of joy; 
Their tender eves were turned to hers, with all of childhood’s trust— 
Alas! for them,—she lieth now all stained with earth and dust! 


But Idhos I's wildest griefs, like its glad hopes, will pass 
E’en as the shadowy forms that flit betore a burnished glass ;— 
But when Earth’s clinging tendrils from a rock are torn apart, 
It standeth lone and desolate, like man’s proud broken heart. 


Unto one weary soul what fond memories will come, 
As the bwilight shadows lencthen around his darkened home— 


Memories all link’d with one who oft nestled to his side 
In that holy hae of thought, when a glad and timid bride. 


And memory’s urn will treasure well each faded flower and leaf, 
Though steeped in tears, and faded now to the sad hue of grief; 
And the golden links will clasp again, which bound her to his side 


Through every passing change of life, though joy or wo betide. 
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And blest will be the tender spell around his spirit cast, 
Though mournfully it bringeth him but visions of the past; 
For spirit-eye s will bend to his, with love all purified, 

And he will feel, anki, there walked an Angel by his side. 
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BUENA VISTA.* 


Tue results of the Mexican war have given to the American people, as it 
were, a new character in the eyes of the civilized world, and measurably un- 
deceived those political philosophe rs who have supposed that no nation can 
be strong without a powerfully centralised government; that it is neces- 
sary for command to flow down from the unit at the head of affairs through 
all the gradations of power to the most obscure and remote individuals of 
the nation, in order that the whole resources of the people may become ef- 
fective for great national purposes. ‘The war of 1812 was worth far more 
than it cost, in the great moral elevation which it gave to the United States 
in the scale of nations. While all Europe trembled at the gigantic power 
of France by land, it regarded with no less solicitude the unrivalled power 

f Britain by sea. The most powerful and best appointed navies of Eu- 
Fons had disappeared before the resistless valor of British seamen, and the 
defeat of the French Emperor at Waterloo gave satisfaction to the emanci- 
pated powers of Europe in a degree only heightened by the appearance of a 
naval power upon the ovean to curb British insolence upon that element. 
What Wellington was to France were Hull and Decatur to Britain. From 
that hour to the present has British marine pretension been dwindling to 
the reality of its basis; and although the tories and their American whig 
alliest continue to chaunt, in after- -dinner extacies, the old catch of “ Bri- 
annia rules the wave,” itis but a lingering tribute to glories that have fa- 
ded. In that three year’s war the supremacy of the American navy was ap- 
parent. A nation of 38 years of age had mastered the empress of the seas 
on her own element, and ‘the most blind could see in the future that the 
sway of the ocean had passed into other hands than the successors of the 
Norse pirates. The English have, however, very reluctantly admitted the 
necessary conclusion resulting from a series of naval defeats, and have in- 
vented many reasons for the disaster. ‘These reasons were laughed at by 
all Europe, who rejoiced that John Bull had met his match. The events of 
that war were not such as to afford the army opportunity to place itself on 
a level with the navy, and English historians, while acknowledging the su- 
periority of the navy, have made amends by abusing the army; like the 
pugnacious urchin who, having suffered punishment from a school-mate, ex- 
claimed, “ If [ cannot flog you I'll make mouths at your sister !”’ and Ali- 
son profoundly moralises as follows : 

* Of all marvels, this amount of military force is the most marvellous, when the 
magnitude and resources of the Republic are taken into view. the vast extent of 
frontier they have to defend, and the arrogant tone which they assume in their 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign states. It is true, they have a militia every- 
where established, which, in porsods of danger, may, it is said, enrol fifteen hun- 
dred thousand combatants around its banners; but although such a force, composed 
of backwoodsmen. combating behind trees in their forests, may be very formidable, 
and may sometimes make a stout resistance behind intrenc hments in the neighbor- 


+ On the 18th May. 1843, at a dinner given by the merchants of Baltimore to the Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, Robert Gillmore, Esq. in the Chair. The Chairman gave, ‘the Union, now and 
forever—one and inseparable,” and subseqi ently ** Our Gue st—Daniel Webster.” Mr. Web 
ster. in re ply, made his famous reciprocity speech, and on its conclusion the toast “England 
and Queen ” was drank, while the band pl: layed “ Rule Britannia.” 


* The Battle of Buena Vista, withthe Operations of the Army of Occupation, for one month. 
By James Henry Carleton, Captain in the 1st Regiment of Dragoons, H: arper Brothers. 
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hood of towns, yet the result of the war of 1812 demonstrated, what a priori might 
have been readily imagined, that it is incapable of carrying on war in the field, i 

wholly unfit for offensive operations, and cannot be relied on for the defence even 
of the strongest positions, if assailed with skill by much inferior forces.”’ 


The events of the last two years have put the seal on these ‘ sagacities.” 
The phrases of the historian are as inaccurate as the ideas are erroneous. 
Mr. Alison says, a force composed of 1,500,000 “* backwoodsmen.” Does he 
indulge the European notion that we are all demi-savages, and suppose that 
a the people of the United States are backwoodsmen? The regiment of 

New-York has, without being backwoodsmen, done immortal service at 
V era Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Churubusco and Chapultepec ; while the field of 
Buena Vista has witnessed the determined valor of the Western men, and 
their “‘ offensive operations” against overwhelming force surpass all that is 
recorded of British valor, either on Indian or European fields. 

Singularly enough, the glorious victory of Buena Vista was achieved less 
by science and military leading than by the determined and indomitable 

valor of precisely those volunteer troops, (despite the blunders of officers, ) 
which the historian denounced as not to be ‘*‘ relied on for the defence of 
even the strongest position.” 

As this battle of Buena Vista is the most glorious for the American arms, 
so is the work quoted at the head of this article by far the best account of 
that memorable action which has been given to the public. Capt. Carleton 
of the Dragoons was an aetor in that hard-won field, and being encamped 
with brother officers for some eight months afterwards upon the scene of 
RT collected the materials which form a most authentic narrative. 
Capt. Carleton is eminently friendly to Gen. Taybor, and strives hard to 
make his merits apparent; but nevertheless, no one carefully following the 
facts but rises from the perusal firmly impressed with the conviction to 
which we have alluded, viz; that it was a battle won by the men almost in 
spite of the General, to whose mistakes one-half the slaughter of e troops 
may be fairly attributed. The whole narrative is given by Capt. Carleton 
with singular clearness and precision, but his reasoning is far as conc! 
sive, more particularly in relation to the very questionable changing of po- 
sition by General Taylor. It is to be remembered that after his advance 
from Monterey upon Saltillo, Gen. Minon, with 2000 superb cavalry, were 
hovering around the American army “all winter,” observing his movements, 
ready to open up communications and lend a hand to the advancing Mexi- 
cans at any point, while Santa Anna was known to be accumulating a force 
at San Luis. Under these circumstances Gen. Taylor took the initiative, 
as described by Capt. Carleton: 


‘It was, without doubt, the original purpose of General Taylor, in the event of 
Santa Anna’s marching from San Luis de Potosi to attack him, to offer battle at 
Agua Nueva, a hacienda twenty miles south of Saltillo, near which place he was 
then encamped. Accordingly, by the 10th of February, he had moved all his 
troops thither with the exception of Captain Webster’s battery of two 24-pounder 
howitzers,—vhich was left to occupy a redoubt that our forces had erected on an 
eminence commanding the approaches to the city,—and a small battalion of rifle- 
inen, under Major Warren, of the First Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, to protect 
the dépot of ammunition and provisions still remaining behind. 

“It was necessary to select some place for an encampment, where the ground 
would be suffic iently extensive and otherwise suitable for the instruction of the 
troops; where wood and water would be convenient; and where, if circumstances 
should require it, a battle might be fought to good advantage. Agua Nueva pos- 
sessed all these requisites in a greater degree than any other place within a hundred 
miles of Saltillo. Opposed to some strong reasons against it, as a position for battle, 
there were many in its favor. The enemy, in advancing upon the direct and great 
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thoroughfare from San Luis de Potosi, had necessarily to approach by the hacien- 
da La Encarnacion. ‘Thence to Agua Nueva, it was thirty-five miles through a 
desert ; a long and fatiguing march for any species of troops, but particularly for 
artillery and infantry, and without one drop of water for the whole distance,—the 
first to be found being entirely in our possession. Therefore, by maintaining that 
position, General Taylor would have the advantage of the enemy’s disarray from 
a forced march, of his consequent fatigue, and, more than all, of the unfitness of 
his men and animals, from long-continued thirst, for immediate battle; while, on 
the contrary, his own troops would be perfectly fresh, and prepared at all points 
to receive him. Besides, unless some spot should be chosen still farther in ad- 
vance, it was better, when this was once occupied, to maintain it if possible, than 
to select one inthe rear; because the fuct of retiring on the approach of an enemy, 
even for a better position, would be calculated to exert a moral effect upon raw 
troops greatly to be dreaded, as it would cause them to lose confidence not only in 
their own strength, but in the sagacity, firmness, and hopes of their leader, and, on 
the other hand, would serve to aspire their antagonists with a more exalted idea 
of their own prowess. 

‘* These reasons for considering this spot as a very good one for a battle-ground, 
were chiefly dependent on the supposition that Santa Anna, if he came at all, would 
approach the Americans, encamped upon it, from La Encarnacion, by the direct 
road. Agua Nueva is situated at the southern extremity of the beautiful valley of 
La E neantada ; ; and there were two other routes, by which, with great exertions, 
he might enter it. On one, he could march to the right, by La Hedionda, and 
thereby gain Buena Vista in our rear; and, on the other, he could pass to the left, 
by La Punta de Santa E lena, so as to attain the hacienda San Juan de la Vaque- 
ria, which would likewise enable him to get possession of the road to Saltillo, and 
oblige our army to fight under the disadvantage of having its communication en- 
tirely cut off. These were contingencies. and the only ones, which would render 
a change of position imperative. As a last resort, therefore, to be determined upon 
und adopted according to the dispositions of the enemy, his strength, the descrip- 
tion of his forces, and the manner of his approach, General Taylor had it in his 
power to move back, and take another ground, which, as early as the December 
previous, General Wool had selected as a most excellent one for battle, and which, 
under certain circumstances, would be greatly superior to that which the army 
then occupied. This latter point was the Pass of Buena Vist, six miles in front 
of Saltillo, and fourteen in rear of Agua Nueva.” 


Now it will be observed that on the 10th February General Taylor oc- 
cupied Agua Nueva, chiefly depending upon Santa Anna’s advance on the 
direct road from La Encarnacion. In that event Capt. Carleton tells us, 
the position of Agua Nueva was “ the best within a hundred miles of Sal- 
tillo.” On the 20th of February, ten days after he had been in camp, Gen. 
Taylor sent out parties which returned by 12 o’clock on the 21st, and re- 
ported Santa Anna advancing with his whole force by Encarnacion. At 
the moment that report was made, (12 o’clock, Feb. 21, ) Santa Anna was 
leaving La Encarnacion, and thus was fulfilled the condition on which the 
spot which Taylor had occupied for 11 days was the best within 100 miles 
of Saltillo, What then did Gen. Taylor do? Did he prepare to give bat- 
tle to the fatigued and thirsty men issuing out of a narrow pass after a 
march of 35 miles?) Not so; he beats a hasty retreat upon Buena Vista, 
as Capt. Carleton states it, as follows : 


‘It was determined, after mature consideration, in order that the enemy’s ad- 
vantages should be diminished as much as possible, to abandon Agua acti: and 
to fall back on the position in front of Buena Vista.” 


What advantages? The thirst, fatigue and disarray of a forced march, 
which had been so long calculated upon ? Almost in the hour of battle it 
was discovered that the position was a wrong one, and the men were com- 
pelled to make a forced march of 14 miles, almost in the face of an enemy, 
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to regain a position from which it apppears they ought never to have ad- 
vanced. The haste of this retreat is indicated as follows : 


‘+A considerable amount of stores was still remaining at Agua Nueva, and al! 
the afternoon and evening of the 21st were diligently employed in bringing them 
away; Colonel Yell, with a part of his regiment of Arkansas Mounted Volunteers, 
having been ordered to remain behind and protect them to the last moment 

* * * * ” * * * * 

*‘ Tt was long after dark when orders were given for the two companies of the 
Ist Dragoons, and a part of the regiment of Kentucky Mounted Volunteers, to re- 
turn from the camp at Buena Vista to the assistance of Colonel Yell, in case the 
enemy should attempt to cut him off; and directions were sent to him, in the event 
of an attack, to fire the hacienda of Agua Nueva, and destroy the stores he might 
be unable to remove, and then to fall back on the position occupied by the army. 
It was nearly midnight when these troops arrived there. They had hardly formed 
when Colonel Yell’s advanced piquet, stationed in the Pass of Carnero, was at- 
tacked by the Mexican light division and driven in; our men not even waiting to 
determine whether those who fired upon them were mounted or on foot. The 
order was immediately given to set fire to the buildings, and at the same time the 
whole train of both loaded and empty wagons moved off with furious speed for 
Buena Vista; the troops remaining behind until all the stores were consumed.” 


This sacrifice and the moral influence, together with the serious fatigue 
of a hasty retreat on one side and of supposed victory on the other, were in- 
curred on the eve of battle without an object. It was not until daybreak on 
the 22d, that the cavalry had returned to Buena Vista, followed by the cav- 
alry masses of Santa Anna. Where was Gen. Taylorinthathour? Capt. 
Carleton informs us: 


** General Taylor had not yet returned from Saltillo, whither he had proceeded, 
on the evening of the 21st, with a small force, to make dispositions for its defence. 
General Wool, therefore, being next to him in rank, commanded the troops in his 
absence, and now gave the order to move forward to the battle-ground. It was 
received with three hearty cheers, when the regiments and corps broke into col- 
umn, and each, to the time of some lively air, moved rapidly off to its position.” 


It will be remembered that Gen. Taylor had been idle 11 days at Agua 
Nueva, whither he had gone to fight Santa Anna, well knowing that Minon 
was on his flank with 2000 horse, and yet it was not until the shock of the 
battle took place that he left the field to look after the defences of Saltillo! 
He knew no more on the 2Ist February in relation to the Mexican forces 
than he had known 30 days before, yet the necessary duty of making dispo- 
sition for the defence of Saltillo was neglected until nearly too late. Gen- 
eral Wool made the disposition for the battle : 


‘*« By this time General Wool had placed our troops in their several positions, 
and the following was the order of battle for the 22d of February. Captain Wash- 
ington’s Battery occupied the road at La Angostura, supported by Colonel Har- 
din’s First Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, posted, as before remarked, on the 
elevated tongue of land which extends from that point to the plateau. The Second 
Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, and one company of Texans, the whole under 
Colonel Bissell, were on its left, and near the foot of the plateau; while the Second 
Regiment of Kentucky Volunteers, under Colonel McKee, occupied the crest of a 
ridge in the rear of Washington's Battery, around which the road, divided, runs. 
The Arkansas and Kentucky Regiments of Mounted Volunteers, commanded, 
severally, by Colonel Yell and Colonel! Marshall, were stationed on the extreme 
left, near the base of the mountains ; while the brigade of Indiana Volunteers, un- 
der General Lane, (composed of the Second Regiment, commanded by Colonel! 

3owles, and the Third by Colonel Lane.) the First Regiment of Mississippi Ri- 
flemen, under Colonel Jefferson Davis, Captain Steen’s squadron of the 1st Dra- 
goons, J.ieutenant-Colonel May's squadron of the 2d Dragoons, and the light 
Batteries of Captains Sherman and Bragg, occupied, as a reserve, the next ridges 
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immetliately in rear of the right of the plateau and of the ground of the Illinois 
Volunteers. In this position our army awaited the attack.” 


General Taylor meantime returned from Saltillo, and after reconnoiter- 
ing : 

‘* General Taylor, feeiing convinced from the dispositions of Santa Anna, that he 
would defer making his grand attack until the next morning, and fearing that the 
strong force in the rear of the city, where all our stores were, might make a move- 
ment to take it, left General Wool in command, and again, at sunset, started from 
the field, with Colonel May’s squadron of the 2d Dragoons, and Colonel Davis’s 
Regiment of Mississippi Riflemen, for Saltillo, the better to provide for such an 
emergency.” 


The “ strong force in the rear of the city”? was Minon’s cavalry, which 
had been there ‘all winter” for the express purpose of striking a blow 
when Santa Anna should advance ; and yet it was not until the battle com- 
menced that Gen. Taylor drew off a part of his small force to go and see to de- 
fences that had so long been neglected. During his absence on the morn- 
ing of the 23d, the battle commenced by the advance of Gen. Ampudia on 
the enemy’s s right, followed by the attack of Gen. Pacheco, which was met 
by Gen. Lane, in command of the 2d Indiana regiment and Lieut. O’ Brien’s 
battery, which resulted in the retreat of the Indiana men through the 
prime fault of the officers. Pacheco’s division then uniting with Lombar- 
dini’s formed a centre column that overwhelmed our left, ‘and turned the 
position, notwithstanding the determined resistance of the Tllinois regiment, 
the conduct of which is thus described : 


“The dragoons had hardly fallen back, and McCulloch’s mounted Texans taken 
cover in the head of the first gorge, before the enemy, having continued to advance 
notwithstanding his severe losses, had passed with a large portion of his troops be- 
tween the left of the Illinoians and the mountain ; so that that regiment,—or rather 
the six companies of it,—and the two pieces from Sherman’s battery, were soon 
receiving a fire in front, on their left flank, and from their left and rear, at the 
same moment. 

‘“‘ Inspector-General Churchill, who remained with Colonel Bissell, seemed at 
this time to be one of the chosen marks for the Mexican sharp-shooters; his horse 
being struck by three bullets in succession, and his reins cut in two by a fourth. 
The Illinois troops had ever been the particular favorites of that gallant veteran ; 
and he determined to stand by them personally, and see whether his predilections 
were not based upon good grounds. His pride in them was fully gratified at be- 
holding the unflinching firmness with which they maintained their position against 
such an immense host. At length, perceiving the danger they were in of being 
completely surrounded, he ordered Colonel Bissell to fall back to a point near the 
ravine, to prevent that issue. As regularly as if on drill, Colonel Bissell, having 
directed the signal, ‘ Cease firing,” to be made, gave the command, ‘ Face to the 
rear! Battalion, about rack! Battation, forward, Marcx!’ which was executed 
until the danger of being outflanked was past, when again, at the command to halt, 
given by Inspector- General Churchill, who had walked his horse slowly in front of 
the retiring regiment, these cool and determined men stopped, faced about, and 
resumed the fire with a promptness and precision which would have done credit 
to any troops in the service; and all under a murderous storm of bullets from the 
enemy. Simple justice to these brave fellows renders it necessary that all the de- 
tails of their conduct on this occasion should be given. Besides, it is an evidence 
of the manner in which troops, in their first battle, can behave, when they have 
been properly instructed and carefully disciplined. It is a sufficient encomium on 
them to say, that they had never before been under fire, and that during the short 
time they had been engaged, (twenty minutes,) they had lost, in killed and 
wounded, no less than eighty, including officers and men. Lieutenants Thomas 
and French,—the latter wounded,—had likewise been obliged to fall back ; but 
they soon came into battery again, and, in conjunction with Colonel Bissell’s regi- 
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ment, commenced a well-directed fire at the enemy’s left flank, as he endeavored 
to cross the plateau and gain our rear.” 


This formidable column of the enemy pressed on, compelling the mount- 
ed volunteers to fall back, and was finally arrested only by the return of the 
Missouri regiment from Saltillo, whither it had gone on the 22d, All this 
time Gen. T aylor was absent with some of the best troops. However, 


“Tt was at this critical juncture that General Taylor arrived upon the field from 
Saltillo, having completed his dispositions for the defence of the city. He was 
accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel May, with the two companies of the 2d Dra- 
goons, and by Colonel Davis, with eight companies of his Mississippi Riflemen. 
Captain Albert Pike, with his own company and that of Captain John Preston, 
fs (the two united as a squadron,) and Lieutenant Kilburn, with one piece from 

Captain Bragg’s Battery, had also been ordered to the field of battle from below 
the city, where they had been on detached duty. The Mississippi Riflemen 
halted near the hacienda long enough for the men to fill their canteens with water, 
when they were turned off from the road diagonally to the left, and advanced 
toward the point where our troops were fast giving ground to the enemy. The 
General commanding proceeded on directly to the plateau, having with him the 
2d Dragoons. 

* * * * % * + + * 

‘‘ The aspect of affairs was now most gloomy, and our condition most critical ; the 
scale for a short time appeared to be preponderating against us, and Victory to be 
deserting our banners and winging her way toward those of the enemy. But the 
idea of yielding the day so long as there was a man left to fight, never, for a mo- 
ment, came into the mind of our determined leader; and, in his indomitable reso- 
lution to compel fortune to favor our side, he was seconded by men, true as the 
steel they wore, and firm and unyielding as the mountains around them. 

“The gallant Colonel Davis, with his glorious Mississipians,—men who had 
been tried in the fire of the storming of Monte srey, and had stood the test like pure 
gold,—now moved steadily forward through the broad current of our retreating 
horse and foot. He called loudly on those who were flying to come back with 
him and renew the combat. They were few indeed who heeded his call. Colonel 
Bowles, who, for some reason other than lack of courage, had ordered his regiment 
to retreat, now, having lost al! hope of rallying it again, seized a rifle, and, followed 
by a handful of his men, joined the Mississippians as a private. During the whole 
day, he shared their perils, and was distinguished for his personal bravery. With 
these exceptions, Colonel Davis’s appeal was of no avail. In vain he told them 
that his riflemen were ‘a mass of men behind which they could take shelter aud 
securely form.’ He pointed to his regiment, as he said this. It was, indeed, a 
wall of heroes. What must have been his pride in commanding such men! What 
the mortification and burning shame of the fugitives whom he addressed ! 

** Colonel Davis, as he passed by General Wool, who had now arrived at this 
part of the ground, was promised support; and the General immediately went in 
person to hasten the Third Indiana Reginent, from the rear of La Angostura, to 
his aid. But still the Mississippians moved onward. A large and deep ravine 
passed by their right, while another entered this after coming diagonally across 
their front from the left; the two embracing between them an inclined plane, which 
terminated at a point near their junction, (at this moment but a short distance in 
advance of the regiment,) but which was quite broad, und easy to be gained, at its 
upper and farther extremity near the mountains. On this plane, most of Ampu- 
dia’s light division was now moving down, flanked by cavalry, and supported by 
reserves of the heavy infantry. T he 3d Indiana V olunteers had not yet had time 
to come up, and it was all- ~itnportant that the enemy should be checked, before he 
could effect a passage of the only ravine which would seriously retard his course 
onward to the road. Flushed with success, and apparen‘ly irresistible in numbers 
he came down like an avalanche. Then it was that Davis and his followers sur- 
passed all their former brilliant efforts. They counted not the odds,—they waited 
for no support; but, thrown rapidly into order of battle, they pressed forward like 
Spartans; and, although the air was filled with the sharp hissing of a shower of 
jJead, which came hurtling on, and cutting through their ranks with dreadful effect, 
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still they did not pause until they had brought the enemy within close range of 
their own unerring weapons. ‘Then their little line blazed forth a sheet of fire. 
The shock given by it to the head of the enemy’s column was most awful. Men 
went down before it as ripe grain falls before the reaper. Still the enemy came 
onward over his dead, and still forward pressed the riflemen,—the latter a handful, 
the former a host. At length they paused; the Mississippians on the brink of the 
ravine, the Mexican light infantry on the plane beyond,—the cavalry having been 
driven to cover on their left. But there was no cessation in the struggle, and Death 
still continued to gather in his bloody harvest. It was not enough for the Missis- 
sippians to hold such masses at bay; their blood was up, and the flight of the 
enemy alone could satisfy them. Giving one loud yell of defiance, which rang on 
the ear more like the roar of angry lions than the shout of men, they again rushed 
forward. A moment, and they were lost from the view of their antagonists. It 
was only a moment; but in it they had dashed into the ravine, clambered up the 
opposing wall, and now stood before the Mexicans upon their own side. Fora few 
minutes more, the carnage was terrible. At length, bloody and torn, the column 
of Ampudia lost its steadiness; its fire slackened ; then all organization was gone ; 
its ranks were resolved into a confused multitude, which in a moment crumbled 
away, the whole fleeing precipitately back to the reserves.”’ 


This Mississippi regiment had. been marched 14 miles from Agua Nueva 
on the 22d, thence 5 miles to Saltillo, and back 5 miles to stem the erup- 
tion of the Mexicans, and this marching and counter-marching in the hour 
of battle was because the defences of Saltillo had been neglected : 30 days at 
least. The cool, effective and determined conduct of our troops, and the 
terrible efect of their fire is well described in the following passage : 


‘‘ After the Mexicans had failed in their attack on Buena Vista, they made a 
determined effort to force their way to the road ata point nearer the plateau. They 
brought down, from near the mountains opposite and to the left of the hacienda, a 
fresh brigade of cavalry, covered by infantry in all its passages of ravines. With 
this they advanced to engage the Mississip pi Riflemen, the fragment of the 2d In- 
diana Volunteers, and the 3d regiment of the same, who were still acting together, 
and who had near them one howitzer under Captain Sherman. The position of 
these troops was some five hundred yards nearer the road than the point where 
Colonel Davis’s regiment was first engaged in the morning, but farther down the 
sane ravine. As soon as this new brigade indicated, by the manner of its approach, 
its determination to charge our riflemen and infantry, they were rapidly formed to 
receive it. The Mississippi regiment, in line of battle, extended across the little 
plain upon which they now were,—their right being near the ravine, their front 
toward the mountains; the Indiana troops were formed so that their left rested on 
the right of Colonel Davis's regiment, their right upon the ravine higher up, their 
front being also toward the mountains, but more to the north. In this way, an 
obtuse re-entering angle was presented towards the approaching cavalry, Sherman's 
howitzer being on its left. The enemy was formed in close column of squadrons, 
and came down the slope at an easy hand-gallop. His ranks were well closed, his 
troopers riding knee to knee, and dressing handsomely on their guides. All the 
flags and pennons were flying,—some fifteen hundred of them ;—the men were in 
full uniform, and the horses elegantly caparisoned. Every lancer sat erect, and 
kept his charger well in hand; and the whole brigade, preserving exactly its inter- 
vals and the direction of its march, moved forward with the ease and regularity of 
the best drilled troops on a field-day. Had the commander of this beautiful brigade 
desired to win the applause of both armies, he could not have put in better order, 
or led his men on with more of professional style. The out ensemble of his columu 
was most admirable. It had a sort of air about it,—an easy, nonchalant manver of 
going into the work,—which could not but recall to one’s mind his ideal pictures of 
the cavalry of the olden days. Those fine fellows were the chivalry of Mexico, 
and, with the exception of the President's personal guard,—the regiment of Hus- 
sars,—they were the most dashing troops the Republic had ever sent to the field. 
Opposed to them were our men on foot,—a mere handful in comparison, and 
having about them none of the ‘pomp and circumstance,’ the glitter, and gold, and 
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feathers, and tassels, of their antagonists. They stood calmly and fearlessly still, 
with their pieces ata carry. But they, too, had an air; one that had mischief in 
it. Their ranks had been thinned out; some of their best-men had fallen. There 
were even fathers standing there, whose sons had gone down by their sides,—their 
pet boys, whom they had reared ‘and brought forth to fight for their country. And 
there were sons, too, whose clothes had been baptized with their fathers’ blood, 
not yet dry. Brothers, who bad stood shoulder to shoulder in the morning, stood 
so no more; but, while one lay stark end motionless upon the earth, the other was 
near by to avenge him. There were neighbors, too, and friends, who had grown 
up together in school-boy days. They were not yet separated. The survivors 
stood there, while those who had borne all these tender relations to them were 
strown, dead or dying, on every hand. Yet all in sight they lay ;—the familiar 
forms and faces of those to whom they had been deeply attached, and whom they 
had called by their first names from infancy. It cannot be wondered, then, that 
if these men stood firm. 

«It was a sublime—a terrible sight. The troops on both sides were so cool and 
determined, that all knew the struggle must be sanguinary and desperate in the 
extreme. Not a word was spoken; the din of the surrounding battle seemed fora 
A moment hushed ; the rumbling suund of the earth, as the brigade swept onward 
; like a living thunderbolt, appeared to be the only audible manifestation of the ap- 
proaching carnage. As the Mexicans came nearer, they evidently indulged the 
belief, that they could draw the fire of our men before it could be very destructive ; 
and that then, while their pieces were empty, they could overwhelm the slight 
barrier before them, and finish their work with the lance. But finding, on the 
contrary, that not a piece was discharged nor a man moving, the whole brigade 
began instinetively to diminish its gait. This was a fatal mistake; and, on their 
side, it seemed a pity it should have been made, it was so out of keeping with the 
skill indicated by their soldierly appearance and gallant bearing. Finally, instead 
of dashing forward in a most splendi 1 charge, as they could have done, having the 
ground upon which to execute it, they had the madness to pull up to a walk, and 
at length to halt in the very net-work of the two lines of fire. The instant they 
did so, the pieces came down on both faces of the angle, as if swayed by the same 
hand. For a moment their muzzles moved slowly about, as each man felt for his 
aim ; then they settled steady and firm as bars of steel. Now, like the blast of a 
trumpet, the dreadful word was shouted,—‘ Fire!’ Two sheets of flame converged 
i on that beautiful brigade. It was appalling! The whole head of the column was 
p prostrated, and riderless horses, a multitude, and crimson with blood, scattered 
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from it in every direction. 

** Before the Mexicans could recover from the effects of this blow, She =~ 10 cut 

them up with grape and canister. Then came the rapid and deadly firing by file, 

of our riflemen and infantry. No troops in the world could have faced it without 

: the most awful sacrifice of life; and under it the whole brigade gave way, and fled 
to the mountains, leaving the ground literally covered with its dead.” 























The crisis of the battle was very near turning in favor of the enemy 
' through the extraordinary conduct of Gen. T aylor i in playing into the hi inds 
of Santa Anna, by becomin g the dupe of one of his shallow and dishonest 
tricks. This part of the combat is finely described by Capt. Carleton, as 


follows: 












“But the most sanguinary part of the field was stil! that whic h was covered by 
the forces eugaged in rear of the plateau. After the enemy’s brigade of cavalry 
had been repulsed by the artillery, riflemen and infantry, under She srman, Davis, 
and Lane, very soon the companies of the 1st and 2d Dragoons, Lieut. Reynolds, 
with his two pieces, Pike's and Preston’s companies, and a few mounted and foot 
volunteers, who had been rallied at the hacienda, were ordered by Gen. Taylor to 
move directly up near the base of the mountains on the left, and to drive in the en- 
emy’s right by attacking him on that flank. This force was under the direction of 
Brevet Lieut. Col. May. The Mexicans soon began to give way before its advance, 
and to keep along the base of the mountain toward the “plateau. It was while this 
was doing, that a violent tempest of hail and rain, with gusts of wind, came sud- 
denly up, accompanied by vivid lightning and the most deafening peals of thunder. 
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But the warring of the elements above stayed not the fury of the battle below. 
The loud thunder and the pattering of hail were answered back by the roar of can- 
non and the rattling of musketry. 

‘‘ From time to time, as our cavalry force under Lieut. Col. May pressed heavily 
on the right flank of the enemy, Reynold’s two pieces were brought into action, 
and played upon him until he gave ground, when they were quickly limbered up, 
and moved on again to new and closer positions ; being supported on each flank by 
the regular Dragoons, with Pike’s squadron to the left of all. Meanwhile Capt. 
Bragg, with three pieces of his battery without support, advanced upon the enemy, 
midway between the Dragoons and the Mississippi and Indiana troops. The lat- 
ter were also pushing on, and supporting, as they did so, Capt. Sherman with his 
howitzer. Our three pieces on the plateau likewise directed, for the time .being, 
their fire upon the masses now giving way before this combined attack and advance 
of our entire strength and rear of that position. Meanwhile the whole fire of the 
18 and 24-pounder battery of the enemy was concentrated on our corps moving up 
toward the mountains, and nearly enfiladed their lines. Jt was a fine battery, and 
the havoe it made in our ranks was a melancholy evidence of the skill with which 
it was served. But neither the effect of its heavy copper-shot, frightful as it was, 
nor the continuous fire of musketry from those now falling back, could retard the 
steady advance of our troops. They swept onward toward the mountains like a 
seine, and gathered this portion of the enemy’s force into a sort of cul-de-sac, from 
which it seemed impossible for it to escape. The Mexicans, who were thus hemmed 
in, were played upon by no less than nine pieces of our light artillery at the same 
moment; being the centre of across fire from Re »ynolds’s pieces to their right, and 
O’Brien’s and Thomas’s pieces on their left, while Sherman and Bragg were tear- 
ing them up in front. Although at first they answered ‘our troops by a fire of 
musketry, as the ground from point to point afforded them cover, yet, as they be 
came more condensed, and the effect of our shot more destructive, they grew 
panic-stricken. Then horse and foot mingled together, and, without pausing to 
resist the storm under which they suffered, pressed on closer and closer toward 
the mountain. ‘hese were the men who had killed our wounded, when they 
drove us in the morning. ‘These were the men who took no prisoners, when they 
might have taken many. ‘These were the men who left no sign of life in any thing 
American which had fallen into their hands,—the men who had stripped our poor 
fellows, and then stood over them and mutilated their remains in the most horrible 
aud revolting manner. ‘They were the men who had received the surrendered 
sword of the Texan Lieutenant, Campbell, a gallant gentleman, and then plange 7 
it into his bosom. ‘These were the men who in the morning had surrounded tha 
yrey- haired man, Lieut. Price, of Illinois, seventy-two years old, and cruelly force ‘ 
their Jances throngh him, as if for pastime. Now they were going back over the 
ame ground where all this work had been done. We had but little consideration 
for those who had had no pity for our mangled and bleeding comrades. And every 
one knew, if the battle finally went against us, what would inevitably be his own 
fate. All these things inspired our troops with a determination never to despair of 
victory ; and nerved them to press onw ard to the punishment of an enemy, who, 
in civilized warfare, had set the first example of murdering wounded men. Faster 
and faster our troops gathered them into that little cove in the side of the mountain. 
hey were about 5000 or 6000 in all; cavalry and infantry, mingled in confusion ; 
an armed multitude; a mere chaos of men and horses, and dead and dying, with 
flags, pennons, lances, and muskets, all mixed up. Hundreds of them endeavored 
to escape by clambering up the steep sides of the mountains; but most of them 
stood huddled together, while our shot went « rashing through them, and our shells 
likewise, opening for themselves a bloody circle wherever the ‘y exploded. 

‘It was at this time that the President of Mexico sent one of his staff officers, 
under a white flag, with a message to Gen. Taylor, desiring to know what he wanted. 
Gen. Wool was imme gee ly directed to bear the commanding General's re ply to 
such a singular request ; and, at the same time, orders were sent to our batteries to 
cease firing. Gen. Wool proceeded directly up to the head of the plateau, where, 
notwithstanding the interchange of flags, the 18 and 24-pounder battery still con- 
tinued in operation on our troops in rear; but, finding he could not induce the 
Mexican officers there to cease their fire, he declared the parley at an end, and re- 
turned to our lines, without having had an interview with his Excellency. While 
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all this was going on, the whole force which had turned our left succeeded in es- 
caping from its perilous situation. Having recrossed the head of the deep ravine, 
they passed rapidly along the upper edge of the plateau, and, under cover of their 
battery there, in spite of all our exertions, united again with the main army in 






frout.”’ 







The consequence of this absurd conduct on the part of Gen. Taylor, who 
with a total force of 4,691 men contending against 20,000 Mexicans, w eakly 
gave up the advantages so hardly won by our gallant ‘fellows s, was that the 
esc aped force rallying upon the Mexican reserves came forward in a blaze 
of fire, and, enveloping the Kentucky and Illinois regiments, drove them 
into a gorge where they suffered prodigious slaughter. This struggle was 


as follows : 








‘ The advance of this column, however, was not retarded; for they were troops 
of the old line, and were accustomed to blood. Arriving opposite the head of the 
second gorge, ove half of this columo suddenly envelcped it, while the other half 
pressed on across the plateau, having for the moment nothing to resist them but 
the three guns in their front. The portion that was immediately opposed to 
the Kentucky and Illinois troops, ran down along each side of the gorge in 
which they had sought shelter, and also circled around its head; and then there 
was no possible way of escape for them except by its mouth, which opened 
upon the road. Its sides were steep,—at least, at an angle of forty degrees,— 
were covered with loose pebbles and stones, and went to a point at the bottom. 
Down there were our poor fellows,—nearly three regiments of them,—with 
but little opportunity to load or fire a gun, being hardly able to keep their feet. 
' Above, the whole edge of the gorge, all the way around, was darkened by the ser- 
; ried masses of the enemy, and was bristling with muskets directed upon the crowd 

beneath. It was no time to pause; those who were not immediately shot down 
rushed on toward the road, their numbers growing less and less as they went; 
Kentuckians and Illinoians, officers and men, all mixed up in confusion, and all 
pressing on over the loose pebbles and rolling stones of those shelving, precipitous 
banks, and having lines and lines of the enemy firing down from each side and in 
rear, as they went. Just then, the enemy’s cavalry, which had gone to the left of 
the reserve, had come over the spur that divides the mouth of the second gorge 
from that of the third, and were now closing up the only door through which there 
was the least shadow of a chance for their lives. Many of those ahead endeavored 
to force their way out; but few succeeded; the lancers were fully six to one, and 
their long weapons were already reeking with blood. It was at this time that those 
who were still back in that dreadful gorge, heard, above the din of the musketry 
and the shouts of the enemy around them, the roar of Washington's Battery. No 
music could have been more grateful to their ears. A moment only, and the whole 
opening, where the lancers were busy, rang with the repeated explosions ot 
spherical-case shot. They gave way. The gate, as it were, was clear, and out 
upon the road a stream of our poor fellows issued. They ran panting duwn 
towards the battery, and directly under the flight of iron then passing over their 
heads into the retreating cavalry. Hardin. McKee, Clay, Willis, Zabriskie, 
Houghton,—but why go on? [t would be a sad task indeed, to name over all who 
fell during this twenty minutes’ slaughter. The whole gorge, from the plateau to 
its mouth, was strewed with our dead; a/] dead: no wounded there, a a man; 
for the infantry had rushed down the sides, and completed the work with the 



























bayonet.” 










This was the result of the generalship of Taylor in falling into the trap 
of Santa Anna. Had the leadership on that field rar as able as the con- 
duct of the men, how much blood might not have been spared ! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 








ACT II.—SCENE I. 
Scene—A room in the house of Ga.ortt. 


Craupia Gatorti, Prrro. 


Claudia (meeting Pirro, who enters from the other side.) Who rode into 
the court, just now? 

Pirro. Our master, worthy lady. 

Claudia. My husband? Is it possible ? 

Pirro. He follows upon my footsteps. 

C audia. So unexpected ’—(hastening towards him.) 









Ah! my best ! 








Scene I].—Opoarpo and Craupta Gatorti, Pirro. 





Odoardo. Good morning, my love! May not this be called a surprise 1 

Claudia. And a most agreeable one !—If it prove to be only a surprise. 

Odoardo, Nothing else! Be not alarmed.—The good fortune of this 
day awoke me so early ; the morning was so fine; the way so short, I 
fancied you here so busy. It occurred to me that something might have 
been forgotten.—In a word, I came, I have seen you, and “shall return 
again immediately—Where is Emilia? Doubtless engaged with her toilet? 

Claudia. With her soul !—She is attending mass.—‘‘I have need, on 
this day, more than on any other,” said she, ‘‘ to implore help from above ;”’ 
and leaving everything, she took her veil and hastened forth— 

Odoardo. Alone? 

‘Claudia. It is but a few steps— 

Odoardo. One is enough for a fall! 

Claudia. Be not angry, my best ; come in to rest a moment, and, if you 
wish, to take some refreshment. 
Odoardo. As you will, Claudia—But she ought not to have gone forth 
alone. 

Claudia. And do you, Pirro, remain here in the anteroom, to refuse al] 
visiters for to-day. 




















Scene III.—Prrro, and soon after, ANGELO. 


Pirro. Who would be announced only from curiosity? What have I 
not been questioned about, during the last hour! And who comes here ? 

Angelo (still half behind the scene, in a short mantle, which he has drawn 
over his face, his hat on his forehead.) Pirro! Pirro! 

Pirro. An acquaintance 1—( Angelo enters and throws open the mantle. ) 
Heavens! Angelo?—You? 

Angelo. As you see.—I have been loitering about the house long 
enough, seeking an opportunity to speak with you. —In a word !— 

Pirro. And dare you come again to light ? Since your last murder, 
you have been decl: ch an outlaw; a reward is pli aced upon your head— 

Angelo. Which, however, you would not wish to earn? 


Pirro. What will you? I pray you, do not bring me inte trouble. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. CXXIIL, 
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Angelo. With this, perhaps? (showing him a purse of gold.)—Take it! 
It belongs to you! 

Pirro. Tome? 

Angelo. Have you forgotten? The German—your former master ?— 

firro. Silence about that! 

Angelo. Whom you led into the trap for us, on his way to Pisa— 

Pirro. What if some one should overhear us! 

Angelo. Had the goodness also to leave behind for us a very costly 
ring.—Do you not know? It was so valuable, this ring, that we could not 
dispose of it at once, without exciting suspicion. I have succeeded finally, 
and have received for it a hundred pistoles. Here is your share. Take it! 

Pirro. 1 may not—keep it all yourself. 

Angelo. For my own use !—although it is of much consequence to you, 
how high you carry your venal head—/(as if he would put up the purse 
again. ) 

Pirro. Oh! give it tome! (takes it)—And what now? For that you 
should have sought me for this purpose merely 

ingelo. ‘This appears not so very probable to you? Villain! what 
think you of us ?—that we ever withhold from any one his due? This may 
be the custom among the so-called honorable men of the world; but not 

Farewell !—/(as if he were going, and then turns bac k again. ) 
however, { must inquire about ; Old Galotti rode into the city 


4 





among us. 
One thing, 
alone just now. What does he wish? 

Pirro. We wishes nothing; merely a ride for pleasure. His daughter 
is to be married this evening, at the country-seat, from which he comes, te 
Count Appiani. He is impatient for the time to arrive. 

Angelo. And will he return soon? 

Pirro. So so mn, that he will meet you here, if you tarry much longer. 
But you have no designs upon him? Beware! He is a man— 

‘aie Think I do not know him? Have I not served under him ?— 
If only that I might gain something from him! When will the young 


people follow him ? 

Pirro. About noon. 

Ancelo. wah much retinue ! 

Pirro. In only one carriage; the mother, the daughter, and the Count. 
A few friends come to S bionetta as witnesses 

Angelo. And the servants ? 

Pirro. Only two besides myself. I shall ride before, on horseback. 

Angelo. ‘That is well. Still one thing faither ; whose is the equipage ? 
Yours or the Count’s ? 

Pirro. The Count’s. 

Angelo. Bad! There will be a postillion, besides a stout coachman. 
Sull— 

Pirro. 1 am astonished. But what do you intend ?—The few orna- 
ments which the bride will probably have occasion for, will scarcely be 
worth the trouble. 

Angelo. But the bride herself might! 

Pirro. And in such a crime as this, shall T be your accomplice ? 

Angelo. You will ride before. Ride still; ride on! And by no means 
turn round! 

Pirro. Never! 

Angelo, How? I believe truly you are playing the conscientious.— 
Boy! I think you know me. If you babble of this !—If a single circum- 
stance is found otherwise than you have represetted it to me !— 

Pirro. But, Angelo, for Heaven’s sake !— 
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Angelo. Do, what you cannot help doing! ( Exit.) 
Pirro. Wa! Let the devil get hold of thee i by a single hair of thy 
head, and thou art his forever! Unhappy me! 


Scene 1V.—Opoarpo and Criavupia Gatortt, Pirro, 


‘Odoardo. You detain me too long. 

Claudia. Yet one moment, Odoardo! It would pain her so much to 
fail of seeing you. 

Odoardo. I mast call upon the Count. I can scarcely await the time 
when I may call this worthy young man my son. Eve rything about him 

charms me. And more than all the rest, his resolution to take his residence 
among his native vallies. 

Claudia. My heart almost breaks when I think of it.—So entirely shall 
we lose her—this only beloved daughter ? 

Odoardo. What do you call losing her ?—To know that she is in the 
arms of love? Let not your delight in her interfere in her happiness.— 
You might revive my old suspicion, that it was the bustle and dissipation of 
the world, and the nearness of the court, rather than the necessity of giving 
to our daughter a suitable education, which induced you to remain here in 
the city with her; so far from the husband and father who loves you both 
so tenderly. 

Claudia. Wow unjust, Odoardo! But let me now, for this once, speak 
in defence of this city—of this nearness to the court, which your severe vir- 
tue finds so odious. Here, only here, could Jove have brought together 
those who were created fur each other. Here only could the Count have 
found Emilia; here they met. 

Odoardo. This I allow. But, good Claudia, hast thou acted right be- 
cause the event proved agreeable to thee? E nough, this visit to the city 
has ended thus! Let us not wish to appear wise, when we have only been 
fortunate! Enough, that it has thus terminated! Now, they having met, 
whom fate had destined for each other, let them go where innocence and 
tri anquil llity invite them. What should the Count do here? Bow, flatter, 
and cringe; strive to supplant Marmelli? seek to make a fortune which he 
does not “need ?—to merit a glory which would be none for him?—Pirro! 

Pirro. 1am here. 

Odoardo. Go, lead my horse on before me to the house of the Count. 
T shall soon follow, and will mount him there. (zit Pirro.) 

Wherefore should the Count serve here when he can command else- 
where '—Besides, yon do not think, Claudia, that by his connection with 
our daughter, he will entirely lose the favor of the Prince. The Prince 
hates me. 

Claudia. Much less than you fear. 

Odoardo. Fear! Dol then fear so much! 

Claudia. Yor have I not already told you, the Prince has seen our 
daughter ? 

Odoardo. The Prince? And where? 

Claudia. At the last soireé; at the Chancellor Grimaldi’s, which he 
honored with his presence. He conducted himself towards her so gra- 
ciously 

Odoardo. So graciously ? 

Claudia. He conversed with her so long— 

Odoardo. Conversed with her? 


Claudia. Appeared so much charmed with her vivacity and wit— 
Odoardo. So charmed ? 
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Claudia. Has said so much in praise of her beauty— 

Odoardo. In praise? And all this you relate to me in a tone of delight? 
O, Clandia! vain, foolish mother! 

Claudia, How so? 

Odoardo. Ah! well, well! if ithas ended thus, Ha! if I had imagined 
that it would be in this place, where I am most vulnerable, that I am to be 
wounded! <A voluptuary covets when he admires. Claudia! Claudia! 
the very thought enrages me. You should have mentioned this to me at 
once. However, I must not speak ony to thee to-day; and | should 
(taking her hand) if I remained longer. Therefore do not detain me! 
Let me go!—God grant, Claudia, that you may follow me safely ! 





ScenE V.—C.iavupia GALorti. 








What a man!—Oh, this harsh virtue! if, indeed, it deserve the name. 
Everything ‘appears to it suspicious—evervthing criminal! Or if this isa 
knowledge of men, who would wish to know them? But yet where does 
Emilia remain? He is her father’s enemy; cons equently it follows, of 


course, that if he notices the daughter, it is only in order to affront. 


’ 


Scene VI.—Emicia and Ciaupta GALortt. 








Emilia (rushes in hastily and in alarm). Happy me! happy me! Now 
am I in safety. Or does he stil follow me? (throwing back her veil, she 
discovers her mother.) Does he, my mother? does he? No, thank 
Heaven! 

Claudia. What is it, my daughter? What has happened to you ? 

Emilia. Nothing, nothing— 

Claudia. ‘And still you look about so wildly? And you are trembling 
in every limb? 

Emilia. What have I been compelled to hear? and where—where have 
I heard it? 

Claudia. 1 thought you were in the church. 

Emilia. Even there ! What is church and altar to vice? Ah, my 
mother! (throwing herself into her arms.) 

Claudia, Speak, my daughter! put an end to my anxiety. What so 
dreadful can have happened to you, in that holy place? 

Emilia. Never should my secret devotions have been more fervent than 
to-day ; never were they less what they should be. 

Claudia. We are human, Emilia. The gift of prayer is not always 
ours. The wish to pray to Heaven is itself a prayer. 

Emilia. And the wish to sin, is also sin. 

Claudia. This wish, my Emilia, has not— 

Emilia, No, my mother; so low as that, mercy has not allowed me to 
fall. But we may become, against our will, accessory to the crime of an- 
other. 

Claudia. Recover yourself! Collect your thoughts as much as possi- 
ble.g Tel! me at once what has happened to vou. 

Emilia 1 had just kneeled down ,—farther from the altar than usual, 
for it was late when [ arrived,—and attempted to lift my heart in prayer, 
when some one took their place behind me. So near to me!—I could 
neither move forward or to one side, as I would gladly have done, through 
fear that the devotions of another might disturb my own. Devotions! this 
was the worst which I feared. But it was not long before 1 heard, close 
to my ear, in a low whisper, not the name of a saint; the name—be not 
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angry, my mother—the name of your daughter !—my own name! OQ, that 
the loud thunder had prevented me from hearing more ! It spake of beauty 
—of love. It complained, that this day, which made my happiness,—if in- 
deed it did make it,—would decide his misery forever. It implored me— 

I could not but hear it all. But I did not look round; I appeared as if 1 
heard not. What else could Ido? Pray to my good angel, to strike me 
with deafness, even if it should last forever! This did J pray for; this was 
the only thing I could ask. At length, it was time for me to rise again. 
The holy services were ended. I trembled as I turned round. I[ trembled 
at the thought of seeing him who dared to allow himself in such wickedness. 
And as I turned, then I saw him. 

Claudia. Whom, my daughter? 

Emilia. Whom think you, my mother? whom think you? I believed 
that I should sink into the earth.—Himself. 

Claudia. Who, himself? 

Emilia. The Prince. 

Claudia. The Prince !—O blessed haste of your father, who was here 
just now, a would not wait to see you! 

Emilia. Ty father here? and would not wait to see me? 

Claudia. - in your confusion, you had allowed him to hear this— 

Emilia. Well, my mother, what would he have found culpable in me? 

Claudia. Nothing: even as little asin me. And still—ah, you do not 

know your father ! In his anger, he would not have discriminated between 
the criminal and the innocent cause of the crime. In his rage, I should 
have appeared to have occasioned what I could neither hinder nor foresee. 
But go on, my child, go on! When you recognized the Prince, I hope 
that you had sufficient self-command to show to him, in a single glance, all 
the contempt which he deserved. 

Emilia. This 1 had not, my mother! After the glance by which I 
recognized him, I had not the heart to turn towards him the second time. 
1 fled— 

Claudia. And the Prince followed you— 

Emilia. Which 1 was not aware of, until in the porch, my hand was 
seized upon; and by him! For very shame, I must keep my place; to 
have attempted to free myself from him would have attracted the attention 
of those around us. This was the only reflection of which I was conscious, 
or of which I have any remembrance. He spake, and I answered him; 
but what he said, what I replied ;—if it ever returns to my recollection, then 
will I repeat it to you, my mother. At present, I know nothing of all this. 
Consciousness forsook me. I tried afterward, in vain, to think how I es- 

saped from him, out of the porch. I found myself first in the street again, 
afd heard him following me; heard him enter the house with me, ascend 
the stairs— 

Claudia. Year has strange senses, my child! I shall never forget with 
what a countenance you rushed in hither. No, so far he would not dare to 
follow you. Heavens! if your father knew this! How wild he looked 
when I only told him that the Prince had seen you, lately, without dis- 
pleasure! In the mean time, my daughter, be cheerful! Consider this 
which has taken place as adream. It will have even less consequences 
than a dream. You will, to-day, escape at once from all snares. 

Emilia. But no, my mother. The Count must know of this. I must 
tell him of it F 

Claudia, Not for the world!—Wherefore? Will you, for nothing, and 
even for less than nothing, make him unhappy? And even if he should 
not be so now, know, my child, that a poison which operates slowly, is not 
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on that account a less dangerous poison. What makes no impression upon 
the lover, may make much upon the husband. It may even flatter the lover 
to have supplanted a rival so much his superior in rank. But when he has 
once supplanted him; ah! my child,—then does he become quite another 
creature. May your good angel guard you from this discovery ! 

Emilia. You know, my mother, how willingly I yield in all things to 
your better judgment. But if he should learn from another, that the Prince 
had spoken with me to-day, would not my concealment, sooner or later, in- 
crease his unhappiness? Besides, I have been unwilling to reserve from 
him anything in my heart. 

Claudia. Weakness! confiding weakness!—No, by no means, my 
daughter! Tell him nothing. Let him remark nothing. 

Emilia. Indeed, my mother, I have no will contrary to yours. Ah! 
(with a deep sigh) thus I will be cheerful again. What a foolish, timid 
thing lam! No, my mother, I should perhaps have thought very differ- 
ently of this hereafter, and should never have forgiven myself. 

Claudia. I wished not to say this to you, my daughter, before your own 
good judgment suggested it ; and I knew it would suggest it, as soon as 
you came to yourself. The Prince is gallant. You are too little accus- 
tomed to the unmeaning language of gallantry. Courtesy appears in that 
a as sentiment ; flattery as protestation; a mere fancy as a wish; a wish as 
' an intention. A mere nothing sounds in their language like everything ; 
> 
1 




















and everything is in it just nothing at all. 

Emilia. Oh, my mother! how perfectly ridiculous does my fear now 
appear tome! Now, he shall indeed know nothing of this, my good Ap- 
piani! He might find therein more evidence of vanity than of virtue. 
Ha! he is coming himself! That is his step. 










Scene VII.— Count Apriant, Emmis and Ciaupis GAvorti. 





Appiani (enters pensive, his eyes cast down, and approaches without no- 
ticing Emivia until she springs towards him). Ah, my dearest! I was 
not expecting you in the ante-room. 

Emilia. I should wish you to be happy, Count, even if you were not 
expecting me. So solemn! so grave! Is this day worth no joyous 
emotion ? ° 

Appiani. It is worth more to me than all my life besides. But preg- 
nant with so much happiness for me, may it not be this very happiness 
itself which makes me so graye—so solemn, as you term it, my Emilia? 
(observing her mother )—Ha! you are here also, worthy Madam! Soon to 
be called by a name so much dearer ! 

Claudia. Which will be my greatest pride! How happy are you, my 
daughter! Why was not your father w illing to participate in our joy t 

Appiani. Even now have I torn myself from his arms$or rather he has 
torn himself from mine! What a man, my Emilia, is your father! An 
example of every manly virtue! With w shat aspirations is my soul filled in 
‘2 his presence! Never is my resolution to be alw: ays good—always noble, 
y stronger than when I see him—when I think of him. And how otherwise 
i than by the fulfilment of this resolution, can I become worthy to be called 
his son; to be yours, my Emilia? 

Emilia. And he would not wait for me ? 

Appiant. I suppose because his Emilia, in this transient visit, would 
have agitated him too much—would have too powerfully usurped his soul. 

Claudia. He thought to find you engaged with your bridal ornaments, 
and learned— 
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Appiani. What I have heard again from him with the tenderest admira- 
tion. This is well, my Emilia! I shall receive in you a pious wife, and 
one whose piety is without ostentation. 

Claudia. But, my children, do this, and leave not the other undone! 
Now, it is high time; now hasten, Emilia! 

Appiani. For what, worthy lady ? 

Claudia. Would you, Count, lead her to the altar as she is now ? 

Appiani. Indeed, I had not thought of this before. Who can see you, 
Emilia, and notice your attire?’ And why not thus, even as she is? 

Emilia. No, my dear Count, not thus—not exactly thus; but still not 
very splendidly, not very. One moment, and I will be ready. No orna- 
ments at all! none of the last gift of your most lavish generosity! Nothing, 
nothing at all of that which alone is becoming tosuch ornaments. I gould 
almost be vexed with those jewels, if they were not from you. For three 
times have I dreamed of them. 

Claudia. Indeed, I knew nothing of this! 

Emilia. It was as if I wore them, and suddenly every stone became a 
pearl, But pearls, mother, denote tears. 

Claudia. Child! the interpretation is more visionary than the dream. 
Were you not always a greater admirer of pearls than of diamonds ? 

Emilia. True, my mother—very true— 

A ppiani (though tful and sad). ‘Denote tears—denote tears ! 

Emilia. How? Did this strike you as remarkable? You? 

Appiani. Perhaps so; I ought to be ashamed ; yet when the picture of 
the imagination res sembles that of the dream— 

Emilia. Why is it thus? and what do you think I have imagined ? 
What did I wear—how did I appear, when I first attracted your regard ? 
Do you still remember ? 

Appiani. Do I still remember? I see you in thought no otherwise than 
as now. And you appear the same, even if you are not the same. 

Emilia. Then a dress similar in color and in form; flowing and 
free— 

Appiani. Excellent! 

Emilia. And the hair— 

Appiani. In its own brown lustre, with the ringlets which Nature has 
prepared. 

Emilia. Not forgetting the rose therein! Right! right! A little pa- 
tience, and I will appear before you thus! 


Scene VIII].—Count Appiani, Ciraupia GALortt. 


Appiani (looking after her with a dejected countcnance.) Pearls denote 
tears !—A little patience! Yes, if time would have it as well as we! Ifa 
moment by the clock might not, with us, prolong itself into a year! 

Claudia. Emilia’s perception, Sir Count, was as hasty as it was just. 
You are, to-day, more sad than usual. Only one step from the accomplish- 
ment of your wishes, and do you regret that it is so near ? 

Appiani. Ah, my mother, and can you suspect your son of this? But 
it is true; I am, to-day, unusually sad ‘and gloomy. For see you; worthy 
lady, yet one step from the completion, or one which is not yet passed, is, 
in truth, an important one. Everything which I see, hear, or dream, since 
yesterday and the day before, predict to me this truth. This thought min- 
gles with every other which comes to me—What is it? W hat does it 
mean 1? 

Claudia. You make me unhappy, Sir Count— 
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Appiani. One thing corresponds with another! I am angry—angry 
with my friends, with myself— 

Claudia. Why so? 

Appiani. My friends desired that, by all means, I might inform the 
Prince of my intended marriage, before it was celebrated. They allow 
that I am under no obligations to do this, but respect for him demands it ; 
and I have been weak enough to promise ‘compliance. I must now go and 
call upon him. 

Claudia (starting.) Upon the Prince? 


IX.—C.iavup1a Gatorti, Apprant. To them enters Pirro, and 
soon after MARINELLI. 


Pirro. Madam, the Marquis Marinelli stops before the house, and in- 
quires for my lord, the Count. 

Appiani. For me? 

Pirro. He is already here. (Opens to the Marquis, and retires.) 

Marinelli. I ask your pardon, worthy lady. My lord, I have been at 
your house, and learned that I should find you here. I have urgent busi- 
ness with you. Worthy lady, once more I must demand pardon; it will 
occupy us but a few moments. 

Claudia, 1 will not interrupt you. (Bows to him and withdraws.) 


Scene X.—Marinewu, Apprant. 


Appiani. Now, my lord? 

Marinelli. 1 come from His Serene Highness, The Prince. 

Appiani, What are his commands ? 

Marinelli. 1 am proud to be the bearer of so distinguished a favor ; and 
if Count Appiani will not recognize in me, at once, one of his most devote d 
friends— 

Appiani. Without farther preface, if I may request it. 

Marinelli. Thus, then!—The Prince must send a messenger without 
delay to the Duke of Massa, concerning some business relating to his mar- 
riage with the Princess, daughter to the Duke. He was, for along time, 
undecided whom to select for this office. Finally, his choice fell upon 
you, Sir Count. 

Appiani. Upon me? 

Marinelli. And this, if friends hip may be boastfal, not without my advice. 

Appiani. Truly, you place me under very embarre issing obligations. I 
have, for some time, supposed that the Prince would probably have no far- 
ther occasion for my services. 

Marinelli. 1 am assured he has only waited for a worthy opportunity. 
And if this is not sufficiently worthy such a man as the Count Appiani, 
then truly has my friendship been too precipitate. 

Appiani. Friends ship, friendship, every second word! With whom am 
I speaking? The friendship of the Marquis Marinelli is what I have never 
dreamed of. 

Marinelli. 1 acknowledge my wrong, Sir Count, my unpardonable 
wrong, in wishing, without your permission, to be your friend. But of 
what consequence is all this? ‘I'he favor of the Prince, the honor offered 
to you, remain the same, and I doubt not you will accept them with pleasure 

Appiani (after a moment's reflection.) By all means. 

Marinelli. Now therefore come. 

Appiani, Whither? 
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Marinelli. To the Prince, at Dosola. Everything is in readiness, and 
you must set forth to-day. 

Appiani. What say you ?—To-day? 

Marinelli. Rather this very hour than to wait until the next. The 
business is of the utmost urgency. 

Appiani. Intruth? Then I regret to say that I must decline the honor 
which the Prince intended for me. 

Marinelli. How? 

Appiani. I cannot set out to-day; nor yet to-morrow; nor even the day 
after to-morrow. 

Marinelli, You jest, Sir Count. 

Appiani, With you? 

Marinelli, U nparalleled ! If the joke please the Prince, then will he 
be made quite merry by it. You cannot go? 

Appiant. No, my lord, I cannot; and [ hope the Prince will accept 
my excuse. 

Marinelli. Which I am curious to learn. 

Appiani. Oh, a mere trifle! Know, that to-day I shall take to myself 

wile 

Marinelli. Ah! and then? 

Appianit. Andthen? andthen? Your question is wonderfully ingenuous, 

Marinelli. There have been examples, Sir Count, of marriages being 
postponed. True, I do not think it is always well, either for the bride or 
the par rg The business may be rather unpleasant to you; but still, 
I thought, the command of a ruler— 

ec The command of a ruler? of a ruler? A ruler whom one 
chooses for himself, is not in reality his ruler. I grant, you owe to the 
Prince unlimited obedience. But I do not. I came to his court of my 
own free will. I wish to have the honor of serving him, but not of being 
his slave. Iam the subject of a higher ruler. 

Marinelli. Higher or lower, ruler is ruler. 

Appiani. Why should I st: and here disputing with you?’ Enough! say 
to the Prince what you have heard,—that 1 regret the necessity of dec lining 
his offer, because to-day I fulfil an engagement which determines the hap- 
piness of my life. 

Marinelli. Will you not also inform him with whom ? 
A ppiani. With Emilia Galotti. 

Marinelli. The daughter of this family ? 

A ppianr, Of this family. 

Marinelli. Hem! hem! 

Appian?. What pleases you ? 

Marinelli, I should suppose that there would therefore be little difficulty 
in deferring the ceremony until your return. 

Appiani. The ceremony? Only the ceremony ? 

Marine/li. The good parents would not take it amiss, 

ippiani. The good parents? 

Marinelli. And Emilia would perhaps remain true to you. 

Appiani, Perhaps true? You are, with your perhaps, perhaps, a com- 
ple te ape. 

Marinelli, This to me, Count? 

Appiani, Why not? 

Marinelli. Heaven and hell! We will speak together. 

Appiant. Pah! The ape is rather mischievous ; but— 

Marinelli, Veath and destruction! Count, I demand satisfaction, 
Appiani. Asa matter of course. 
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Marinelli, And would take it now, only that I would not, for the tender 
bridegroom, spoil this happy day. * 

Appiani. Good hearted creature! Not yet! (seizing him by the 
hand.) For Massa, certainly, I may not depart to-day, but there is plenty 
of time for a walk with you. Come, come on! 

Marinelli (tearing himself away, he takes his leave). Patience, Count— 
only patience ! 


Scene XI.—Appiani, Ciaupia GALorrti. 


Appiani. Go, worthless wretch! Ha! this has done me good. It has 
put my blood in motion. I feel other and better than before. 

Claudia (hastily and alarmed.) UHeavens! Sir Count! I have heard 
a violent dispute. Your countenance is flushed. What has happened ? 

Appiani. Nothing, worthy lady—nothing at all. The Chamberlain 
Marinelli has done me a great service. He has spared me the trouble of 
calling on the Prince. 

Claudia. Indeed? 

Appiani. We can therefore set out so much the sooner. I will go and 
hurry my people, and will be back again directly. Emilia will, in the 
mean time, be ready. 

[ Exeunt in different directions. ] 


CONCLUSION OF ACT If. 


THE FATE OF SMOLLETT. 


INstTRUCTED and amused, the world confess 
The power of genius wielded but to bless. 

A mighty mind has toiled in want and pain, 
And Book-men grasp the profits of the brain. 
By hateful usage and unmoved neglect, 

The Poet's hopes are rent away and wrecked ; 
And life is made a miserable scene 

Of withered fragments of whate’er was green. 
He dies—and glowing eulogies are spoke 
Where malice long had dealt her cutting stroke. 
Whilst yet alive, the author's works are read, 
While he in poverty may pine—but dead ! 

Up goes a monument, so high, one day 

Its cost had kept starvation from her prey. 
Were it bestowed with open hand before 
That spirit charmed them left the nether shore, 
What a return of brightened hours were made 
To one bestowed them freely, though unpaid! 
Alas! that gratitude should be so slow; 

Alas, that it conteuts-itself with show! 
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THE AGATE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE AYCARD 


In 1793 the Marquis de Iosseret was one of the happiest marquises in 
France, which, at that time, was not saying much. Having been in Paris 
but a few days, unknown to all, feeling noregrets for a court with which he 
was not acquainted, a king and a queen whom he had never seen, dressed 
in a carmagnole, and wearing a red cap, he was, in the eyes of his hostess, 
plain citizen Fosseret, as his passport certified. We must not believe that 
the Marquis sympathised, in the slightest degree, with the opinions of the 
times ; he was simply a country gentleman, indifferent to all political mat- 
ters. "Royalty, the Republic, the Gironde, the Mountain, were things in 
which he took no inter rest, and which, in his estimation, were not of ‘suffi- 
cient.value to disturb the current of his life. His property, which was con- 
siderable, was in safety, out of the kingdom; a friend of his childhood, the 
only person whom he loved, the Chevalier de Bapaume, had just succeeded 
in emigrating without accident, and had reached Sicily with his young wife 
and a daughter three years of age, who was named Augustine, the diminu- 
tive of the christian name of her god-father, M. Auguste de Fosseret. 

After having seen Paris, the Marquis intended to visit Italy, and then join 
his friend M. de Bapaume at Messina. He frequented the clubs, the thea- 
tres, and, thanks to his costume, his commonplace face and his provincial 
manners, no one would have thought of taking him for a Marquis. It is a 
great error to believe that the revolution assailed every body without dis- 
tinction; it left more persons in repose than is usually thought ; or, to speak 
more clearly, all those, with a few exceptions indeed, who really wished to 
remain so, and who were strangers to the event and tothe actors, were spec~ 
tators of this grand drama, without being mingled in it. The Marquis did 
not trouble himself about the revolution, “which, on its side, left him equally 
undisturbed. He was present at the civic fetes, and employed bis time in 
enjoying the pleasures of the capital. One day, in a deserted street of the 
Marais, he encountered a young girl, accomp: anied by her mother, returning 
homeward, keeping close to the w alls of the houses and proceeding:at a bur- 
ried step. Both were clothed in mourning. The singular beauty of this 
young maiden made a lively impression upon him, and he was seized with a 
sudden passion for her--a passion the more violent, as his bosom was en- 
tirely free from the agitations of the times. 

To follow these two females, to discover their dwelling and to learn their 
names from a loquacious neighbor—all this was done with the promptness 
natural to a young man in love. 

‘© And are you sure that they live there?” he said to the fruiterer’s wife, 
as he pointed to the house which the two-dames had entered. 

* Yes, citizen,” replied the woman, “ cz devants, mother and daughter ; 
they are called Vergnes—before the republic, De Vergnes; they have not a 
sou, and they owe me I don’t know how much in assignats; but they are 
worthy people.”’ 

These few words were enough for the Marquis ; he ascended to the apart- 
ments occupied by these dames, gave his name and offered his services. In 
those stormy times, equality of birth and similarity of opinions were strong 
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ties. The Marquis was kindly welcomed, and he learned from Madame de 
Vergnes that her husband, who had emigrated about two years before, had 
left her in France without resources, and in complete ignorance of his fate. 
An intimate friendship sprang up between these three persons, with whom 
we must include M. de Fosseret’s domestic, Guerard, who had served him 
from childhood. The Marquis changed his abode, took lodgings in the 
house oc cupie »d by Madame de Vergnes, and his passion increasing day by 
day, he made an offer of his hand and his fortune. The marriage was pe r- 
formed in a chamber transformed into a chapel,—Guerard and an old com- 
mander, a friend of Madame de Vergnes, were the witnesse s, and a nonjur- 
ing priest blessed their vows. 

‘‘ Here,” said the spouse to the young girl, as they left the altar, ‘the 
times in which we hive permit me to offer you neither jewels nor rich robes, 
nothing, indeed, which is usually given to a young bride; take this en- 
graved agate ; it is of great value, and was a gift to me from my mother. | 

cannot ask you to wear it, itis too he avy ad massive; but ever preserve it; 
conceal it in the casket in which you keep your most precious jewels, and so 
long as you love me, let the two agates never be separated.’ 

Mademoiselle de Ve ‘rones was named Agathe, and as he made this poor 
pun, the Marquis gave his wife a beautiful antique agate, upon which was 
engraved in relief a Cupid, with his finger raised in arch inystery. 

Possession, instead of diminishing M. de Fosseret’s love, only augmented 

he would have been perfectly happy, he said, but for his wife’s coldness. 
A year passed by in repose and solitude. After the lapse of this time, two 
events occurred to trouble the tranquillity of the young pair. A letter from 
the Chevalier de Bapaume brought ill tidings, 

** My friend,’  weote the emigrant to the Marquis, “ since I have inhabited 
a little villa in the neighborhood of Messina, amid the calmness and h: Ippi- 
ness which I here enjoy, I have a eee times regretted that | was de- 
prived of your society, and that you were in France surrounded by nume- 
rous perils. Now that death has robbed me at my wife, it is for my own 
sake that I grieve. Ah, why can [ not clasp your hand and hear your voice, 
which alone would somewhat soothe my sorrow! Your little god-daughter 
Augustine, who has just reached her fourth year, augments my anxiety. 
Come, my friend; I need your aid and consolation to enable me to endure 
the burdens of life.” 

Madame de Vergnes was seriously ill when the Marquis received this let- 
ter:—she did not long survive, and Paris then became as ins support: ible to 
his young wife as to the M: urguis himself. T hey left the ec: Ipiti il, traversed 
France, ‘and soon reached Marseilles, where they embarked for Sicily. 
While they sailed over that fair and azure sea where each rock recalls a re- 
membrance of the past, the Marquis, as little interested in history as in poli- 
tics, sp ke of the friend whom he was about to meet once more. 

“ My dear A gathe,” he said to his wife, ‘‘ hitherto we have always lived 
secluded ; now the friendship of M. de Sapaume will throw a charm over 
our existence. Ah, with what pleasure shall I clasp him in my arms!” 

He then called Guerard, his domestic, who had accompanied them, and 

ed him to s peak of his childhood, whic h had passed so pleasantly in the so- 
ciety of Charles de Bapaume; of the grace and loveliness of the little Au- 
gus tine, his god-daughter, and of the happy life they were about to lead in 
their voluntary and therefore short exile; for who ever leaves I’rance with- 
out the hope of seein gitagain? They reached Messina without accident. 
Charles de Bapaume was waiting for them on the shore. He was a hand- 
some young man of twenty-eight years, with features pale and pensive in @Xx- 
pression, and a noble form which appeared to great advantage in the simple 
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mourning apparel which he wore. He clasped his. friend in his arms, and 
after a respectful salutation to the Marchioness, he conducted the new- 
comers to his villa, a Sicilian habitation, spacious, adorned with marbles 
and mosaic, but entirely destitute of the commodious luxury which prevails 
in a French mansion. 

A few scattered chairs, tables of coarse wood, and half a dozen of those 
porous vases in which water acquires the coolness of ice—those were the 
comforts which the hospitality of M. de Bapaume offered to the Marquis and 
his wife. This was, indeed, about al] that M. de Fosseret would have found 
elsewhere on the island. In warm copntries the needs of life are few, and 
the indolence engendered by the climate renders the inhabitants neglectful 
of the conveniences and luxuries so eagerly sought after by those of colder 
regions. The little Augustine was playing in the arms of arobust and dark- 
haired Sicilian woman. As soon as she saw M. de Fosseret she ran towards 
him with the gaiety of a spoiled child, who, brought up in the country, ca- 
resses indifferently every stranger who i is willing to smile upon her. She 
was a most beautiful child; her dark eyes shone with all the ardor and bril- 
liancy peculiar to the women of the south, and her complexion possessed 
that swan-like whiteness which characterizes those of the north; her grace- 
ful movements, her round and pliant frame, gave promise of perfect beauty. 
The Marquis lavished his caresses upon this child, and remarked to the 
father that, however unhappy the premature loss of Madame de Bapaume 
might have rendered him, such a daughter ought greatly to soothe his crief, 
The Chevalier cast his eyes to the ground, ; ind clasped Augustine in his 
arms. 

All the houses in Sicily have an inner court, protected against the sun’s 

rays by high walls s, In the midst of which stands a basin of water, from 
which le ips a fountain ; around this basin are ranged divans, and it is here 
that the indolent Sicilians pass, in soft repose, the most sultry hours of the 
day. It was to this retired spot that the Chevalier first conducted his guests; 
it was here that the two friends related to each other their varied fortunes 
since the day of their separation. The Marquis was rich and the husband 
of a young wife; the Chevalier, a widower, lived upon some secret aid, 
which, asa F roach emigrant, he received com the Roman States; but M. 
de Fosseret would have given all his wealth for a child like Augustine. He 
hired a villa adjacent to that of his friend, and, after the lapse of some 
months, he congratulated himself upon the resolution which he had taken 
to visit Sicily, the climate of which suited his wife, while the custom and 
tastes of the country were peculiarly adapted to his temperament. Violent 
and irascible, he was but ill fitted for the polished manners of city life 

careful not to wrong another, he would unwillingly have resigned to the law 
the office of avenging his injuries; a devoted frie nd, he was an implacable 
enemy, and this feature of resemblance with the peo ople around him attached 
him to the Sicilians. Still fond of his wife, but without resources in him- 
self to wile away the time, he passed long days 1n hunting. 

In the morning he started with the Chev alier, and they returned in the 
evening, both loaded with game. Not a day went ‘by that he did not pass an 
hour or two with little Augustine ; he dis sputed my Catanea, the Sicilian 
servant, for the pleasure of supplying her wants ; he listened to the child’s 
prattle, half French, half Italian: he dandled her upon his knees, and re- 
turned home only when Augustine had fallen asleep and could nolonger re- 
ply to his caresses. Soon the Chevalier grew wearied of these long hunt- 
ing excursions, and left the Marquis to enjoy them alone, One day, M. de 
Fosseret found the sun so scorching and the game so rare, that he resolved 


to return home earlier than usual, and he retook the road to his villa; be- 
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fore entering his house he wished to see little Augustine, and he stole sofily 
into the house of his friend. The Chevalier was absent, and Catanea, the 
Sicilian servant, was asleep upon the matting in the vestibule. After some 
search he discovered Augustine in the inner court of which we have spo- 
ken, The child was lying upon the ground at the edge of the basin, and 
was plunging her little arms into the water, apparently in order to find some 
object which she had lost. 

‘* Augustine,” said the Marquis in alarm, “ what are you doing there? 
You will fall into-the basin, imprudent child !”’ 

He ran towards her and raised her. Augustine placed her wet finger up- 


on her lips in token of silence. 
‘© Hush! hush!’ she said; ‘“‘if Catanea should see me she would tell 


papa, and that would ruin all.” 

‘** Catanea is asleep; fear nothing. W hat has happened ?” 

** Papa’s ring has fallen into the water.’ 

“Your father’s ring! what ring ?” 

The child fretted, wept, and, unable to explain what ring she meant, she 
begged her god-father to seek for it himself, casting, the while, timid glan- 
ces toward the gate of the court, fearful of seeing Catanea make her ap- 
pearance. The Marquis placed his fowling piece in the angle of two w alls, 
took off his light hunting coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeve, and plunged his 
arm in the water. ‘The ‘task, difficult for a child, was easy for a man, for 
the basin was of but slight depth. But would it be possible for him to find 
the ring, concealed as it probably was amid the weeds and moss which car- 
peted the bottom of the basin? This was the Marquis’s first thought as he 
passed his hand to and fro over the spot pointed out by the child. 

“Fear nothing!” he said to his god-daughter, who still wept. “TI will 
arrange the matter with Catanea, and if necessary with your father. If we 
cannot find the ring we will have the basin drained and searched. Ah, I 
believe I have it! Yes, here it is!” 

The Marquis withdrew his arm from the water, and reached the ring to 
the child, without even casting a glance upon it. 

“Oh, my god-father,” cried Augustine, ‘‘ this is it, indeed !’’ 

The Marquis then rose, wiped his wet hand and arm, and put on his coat. 

‘* Let me see the ring,”’ he said. 

‘There! take it, god-father!” replied the child, placing the ring in his 
hand, 

The Marquis took the ring, and scarcely had he cast a glance upon it, 
when his hands trembled and his face was covered with a death-like pale- 
ness. It was the engraved agate, which, fifteen or eighteen months before, 
he had given his wife on the day of their nuptials; he turned and re-turned 
it in his hands, to see if, by chance, some accident had happened to the stone 
or to the setting, which had induced his wife to give the ring to M. de Ba- 
paume, in order to have it repaired. It was entire and brilliant, asif it had 
just left the hands of the jeweller. 

‘Is this your father’s ring?” he said to Augustine. 

‘* Don’t say a word! don’t say a word, god-father! I will tell you all!” 

Augustine took the Marquis by the hand, and led him out of the court; 
they entered the vestibule. Augustine satisfied herself that Catanea was 
still asleep upon the matting ; she then ascended the stairs which led to her 
father’s apartment, and stopped upon one of the steps. 

“ Stay |”? she said, ‘it was here that I found the key.” 

“ What key?” replied the Marquis, in great agitation. 

“ Why, the key of the drawer where papa keeps his ring’ 

“ Ah, ha!” said the Marquis, 
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He suffered Augustine to lead him to the sleeping apartment of the Chev- 
alier de Bapaume. It was a Sicilian chamber ; asmall bed covered with a 
netting, two unmatched chairs, and an old secretary inlaid with rosewood, 
with a border of bronze, composed all its furniture. Augustine advanced 
towards the secretary; the key, which the Chevalier de Bapaume had 
dropped that very morning upon the stairs, on leaving his apartment, was 
still in the lock. The child bad only to pull the key towards her to open a 
drawer which she pointed out to the Marquis. She then said— 

“It is there that papa keeps his ring.” 

The Marquis burried towards the drawer, and found it filled with letters, 
the hand-writing of which he at once recognised by the superscription. 
They were letters from the Marchioness. He seized them and thrust them 
into his pocket; he kept the ring, locked the drawer, the key of which he 
also retained. ‘Then, by a method of reasoning which could only deceive 
a child of four and a half years of age, he made his god-daughter compre- 
hend that, in order that her father might suspect nothing, it was necessary 
for him to take away the key, and that, above all, she must not open her 
lips upon what had passed. The child promised obedience ; but as the ring 
was a plaything in which she took delight, she wished to have it restored to 
her. ‘The Marquis, to guiet her, gave her a ruby which he usually wore ; 
and now, as anxious not to be seen by Catanea as his god-daughter had 
been a moment before, he took Augustine in his arms, softly descended the 
stairs, placed the child in the court where he had found her, and then, seiz- 
ing his fowling piece, he left the house unobserved, after having once more 
admonished the child to keep silence. 

Too deeply agitated to return home, he entered a path which led toa 
thicket, where he was in the habit of reposing, and where a few clumps of 
trees sheltered him from the rays of the sun. When here, he cast himself 
upon the parched ground, and wept bitterly. ‘The loss of his rank, the 
overturning of society, exiled far from his country, all these had been indif- 
ferent to him, and had seemed to him as natural accidents, But he was at- 
tached to two persons ; to the one from love, to the other from friendship, 
and he held in his hands the proof of the perfidy of these two objects of 
his affection. He at last dried his tears, leaned his back against a tree, and 
read the Marchioness’ letters, 

They contained the history of a woman who, in a moment of penury and 
wretchedness, espouses a man whom she does not love. Madame Agathe de 
Fosseret expatiated at length upon her reasons for not loving her busband. 
She declared, that from the moment when she had seen the Chevalier a new 
feeling awoke within her bosom. It was a virgin heart that she offered to 
M. de Bapaume; it was a first love. Then she complained languidly of 
the affection which the Chevalier had felt for his deceased wife; she dis- 
played a retrospective jealousy, and ended her letter by vows of eternal 
tenderness; not a word indicated regret or remorse. Presently the un- 
happy Marquis lighted upon a small billet, the first probably, and one in 
which the hesitation of his wife seemed to prove a fixed and persevering de- 
sign on the part of the Chevalier to lead her from the path of duty. It 
was N. de Bapaume, then, who had prepared the Marchioness’ ruin! On 
comparing dates the outraged spouse discovered that he had for the last 
three months been the dupe of these faithless beings, and that the moment 
when he had been betrayed coincided exactly with the time when M. de 
Bapaume had lost his relish for the chase. A last letter made a striking 
impression upon the Marquis. 

‘* My friend,’’ wrote Agathe to the Chevalier, “receive the ring that I 
send you; it is now the most valuable gift that I can offer you; it has vir- 
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tues, which, if your attachment to me is sincere, will render it precious to 
you ; it compels the one who has given it to love the person who posseses 
it; thus the Marquis from whom | received this jewel loves me against my 
will. Heaven grant that henceforth, my friend, | may not love you against 


yours !” 


The dishonor of the Marquis was complete. Deceived in all his affec- 
tions, betrayed in all his hopes, he*cast his eyes around him, and remembered 
that he was in Sicily. He then folded the letters carefully, placed his en- 
graved agate in his pocket, and continued the hunt so unhappily interrupted. 
At evening he returned home, supped with his wife as usual, and at the 
accustomed hour retired to his apartment, followed by his domestic, 
Guerard. 

** Guerard,”’ he said to him, ‘“ I am attached to three persons in the world ; 
my wife, for whom I have a violent passion, the Chevalier de Baupaume, 
the friend of my childhood, and yourself; I do not speak of Augustine, she 
is still but a child. Of these three persons two certainly have betri ayed me, 
and perhaps the third is their accomplice.” 

Guerard, in great astonisliment, protested his innocence and his fidelity. 
The Magquis, who had formed his resolution, placed his wife’s letters be- 
fore the eyes of his domestic, and having assured himself of the devotion of 
the only friend that remained to him, they endeavored to discover the means 
which the culprits employed to see each other in secret. During the long 
hours when the Marquis was absent the Marchioness never left the house ; 
the Chevalier de Bapaume did not visit her, or if he did, it was in no osten- 
sible manner. At last Guerard recalled to mind that the Marchioness 
passed all her time in a small apartment on the ground floor, which was sit- 
uated in a corner of the building. The two repaired tothis apartment, and 
after a careful scrutiny discovered a secret door which led to a dark vault. 
The two villas were adjacent ; it was not difficult to divine the outlet of this 
mysterious passage, 

“‘And now,” said the Marquis, ‘‘I am about to avenge myself. Can I 
count upon you, Guerard ?” 

‘ Always, my lord Marquis.’ 

" « Reflect well, Guerard,” added M. de Fosseret, drawing a poignard from 
beneath his coat. ‘I shall show no mercy !” 

** Let us go, sir.’”’ 

With these words both entered the unknown passage. 

It was nearly midnight when the Marquis and his faithful servant Guerard 
entered the subterranean passage which they had just discovered ; the heat 
of the day had been overpowering, and the humid vapor of the pli ce formed 
a striking contrast with the temperature without. ‘The torch which lighted 
their way permitted them to examine it. It was a species of long and nar- 
row conduit, the vault of which was slightly elev ated and the soil uneven; 
it led in a direct line to the nev ghboring villa, occ upiod by M. de Bapaume. 
The water dripped from between the stones, brambles grew here and there, 
and their vigorous growth bore witness to the fertility of a soil which its in- 
habitants leave at the present day without culture, and which formerly nour- 
ished the masters of the world. The Marquis’ sole fear was that he would 
find the door closed by which he hoped to surprise the betrayer of his wife. 
They soon reached it, and his fears were well founded; this doer was, in 
truth, closed, but the wood of which it was made was so old and worm- 
eaten, that at the first effort of the Marquis it yielded noiselessly, and fell 
from its rusted hinges. He now found himself in the vestibule of the house, 
and opposite the very matting on which, a few hours before, he had seen 
Catanea asleep; a fact which convinced him that the woman was the con- 
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fidant of the Chevalier’s secrets, and that she usually watched in the vesti- 
bule to guard against all indiscreet and prying visitors. Followed by Gue- 
rard, the Marquis ascended at once to Bapaume’s sleeping apartment. The 
latter had not entered it this evening probably, for the bed was undisturbed. 

‘« Master,” said Guerard, “ the Chevalier must be in the court.” 

At Messina, the inhabitants whose houses are not provided with inner 
courts, sleep, in the summer, upon terraces, while in the villas around the 
city they prefer, and with reason, to pass the night in the courts, where the 
murmuring and coolness of the water invite them to repose, M. de Bapaume 
followed the usage adopted in Sicily. 

“ Ah! he is in the court! So much the better!” said the Marquis. 

And he bent his steps towards the spot where accident had revealed to 
him the crime which he was about to punish. 

“Remain at the door, Guerard, and watch Jest Catanea surprise us; if 
she should chance to appedr keep her away, and above all, see that she does 
not utter a cry.” 

The Chevalier was lying upon a divan near the fountain. Above his 
head, suspended from a wooden frame, a curtain of purple stuff fell to the 
foot of the divan, thus preventing the dampness from reaching M. de Ba- 
paume, who was sunk in profound slumber. The moon was high in the 
heavens, lighting up the handsome face of the young Chevalier ; its beams 
seemed to repose upon his lips, which were parted with a smile. The Mar- 
quis seated himself upon the edge of the divan, and gazed for some time at 
this man, whom he had so warmly loved, and for whom, but yesterday, he 
would have given his fortune and his life; the Chevalier made a movement, 
and murmured a name, at which the injured husband started as if bitten by 
a viper. The latter then touched him gently with his hand. The Cheva- 
lier awoke, calm as an infant, and said, without the slightest emotion— 

“ Ah, is it you, Marquis—what brings you here so late ?” 

“‘ Charles,” replied M. de Fosseret, «what evil have I done you during my 
whole life? what injury? when has my friendship ever failed you? If you 
do not already possess half my fortune, is it not because you have refused 
it? Your daughter, Augustine, is she not mine? Have I not solemnly 
promised that if heaven gave me no children, she should be my only heiress, 
and that, in any case, I would endow her richly? Did I not come here for 
your sake ! ? have I not been your guest? have I not placed my wife in your 
arms, as I would have placed her in the arms of a brother? Well, then, 
look at this agate, this ring that my faithless wife has given to you, after 
you had both ‘betrayed me! Look at these letters, in which she laughs at 
my love and my credulity, in which she boasts that she has never felt affec- 
tion for me, and that she has given you a first love—a true and undivided 
love to you and you alone!”’ 

The Chevalier would have risen, but the hand of the Marquis held him 
motionless upon his couch; he tried to extricate himself from his grasp; he 
opened his lips to call for aid; but the Marquis dropped the ring which he 
held in his right hand, grasped his poignard, and plunged it to “the hilt in 
the bosom of the unhappy Chevalier, whose blood spouted forth in large 
jets, and mingled with the water of the fountain. 

M. de Bapaume had been struck by a sure hand; he fell back upon his 
divan, and expired without uttering a word. 

‘“‘Guerard,” said the Marquis, ‘‘ approach; it is finished; I am avenged; 
a moment later, and my strength would have failed me.” 

He collected the blood-stained letters, which were strewed upon the 
couch of his unhappy victim, and directed Guerard to go and fetch a spade. 
Guerard obeyed ; they raised some of the marble slabs with which the court 
was paved, dug up the light and friable earth beneath them, and deposited 
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he body of the Chevalier in the pit; then they replaced the stones, and 
washed, in the water of the fountain, the bloody clothes, which Guerard 
flerwards cast into a drain, the grating of which opened upon the court 

‘Ah, mon dieu,” eried the Marquis, “‘my agate! I have lost my agate, 
Guerard !” 

The domestic observed to his master, that the agate had probably been 
covered by the loose earth which they had just removed, and that it was, 
doubtless, buried in the tomb of the Chevalier. 

** May 1 it ever remain there, accursed talisman of shame and woe!” said 

e Marquis. ‘‘ Now, Guerard, I must take away Augustine. How shall 
ve contrive to convey the child to my house, and to elude the vigilance of 
Catanea ?” 

‘The Sicilian, probably, is not with the child,” replied Guerard. ‘ We 
are not in a country where young women know not how to profit by the 
night, to repair to an amorous rendezvous.”’ 

They ascended to the chamber occupied by Augustine; Catanea was 
indeed absent; the Marquis gently wrapped the child in the bed-clothes, 
and raised her in his arms. The murderer and his accomplice then retook 

e secret path which had led them to their victim, and reached the villa, 
vhere Augustine was laid upon a bed, still in a deep sleep. 

‘Hasten now to Messina,’ said the Marquis to Guerard, * and hire a 
vessel, that we may leave Sicily before break of day.’ 

When he was left alone, the Marquis asked himself what he had yet to 
lo; he still held in his h: nd the bloody poignard, and one of the two cul- 
yrits yet remained to be punished; but a scene of murder calms anger and 
blunts hatred. When one has dipped his hand in the blood of a friend, he 
has no longer the strength to soil it anew with the blood of a woman; the 
Marquis resolved to leave Messina with his god-daughter, and to abandon 
his wife to her remorse and to the chances of fortune. The only witness of 
his crime was his accomplice, and whatever suspicions the Marchioness 
might entertain, it was not probable that she would ever accuse him. Be- 
sides, after a deed like that committed by the Marquis, something must 
necessarily be left to chance; he had resolved, therefore, to leave his wife 
without seeing her, when a chamber-maid entered the apartment, bathed 

1 tears, 

‘* Madame is dy ings she cried, ‘‘ and before breathing her last sigh, she 
wishes to see you once wore.’ 7 

Agathe, the Marchioness de Fosseret, was, in truth, at the port of death 

‘You know all,”’ she said to her injured husband, “ and already you are 
I half avenged ; in a few moments you will be so entirely. The fat il passion 
to which M. de Bapaume and myself have yielded, could terminate but in 
three ways: flight—this course has been out of our power; your death— 
culpable as we were, this parricidal thought never entered our minds; ¢ or, 
ni deed, that which has happene sd to-day ; for we have never believed that 
our guilt could Jong remain secret. ‘Adieu, sir! in whatever manner you 
have discovered my guilt, I die without regret, since I am relieved from the 
torment of deceiving you,’ 

With these words, the Marchioness sank back upon her bed, and expired 

thout pain—she had taken poison! But how had she been made ac- 
qeainted with an event, which had occurred almost at that very moment? 
Tus the Marquis was unable to discover; he questioned the chambermaid, 
who slept in an adj ining cabinet; the girl said that a slight noise had 
awaked her, and that, as she hastened into the Marchioness’ chamber, she 
saw a dark shadow leaving it. It was some moments after this, that Mad- 
ame de Fosseret had sent for her husband. The only way that the Marquis 
could explain the matter was, that this dark shadow was no one else than 
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Catanea. It was necessary, then, that he should quit Messina on the in- 
stant. Guerard’s return put an end to his anxiety, for he brought word 
that a vessel was about to raise anchor, and set sail for Genoa. ‘The har- 
bor was only about half a league distant. M. de Fosseret took Augustine 
in his arms again, and the vessel which favored his escape had left the port, 
had even lost sight of the historic pharos of Messina, before the young girl 
had unclosed her eyes. 

From Genoa it was easy for the Marquis to réenter France, and, once in 
Provence, where he landed, he found no difficulty in reaching Paris. A 
child of five years is easily deceived, but it is necessary to deceive her skil- 
fully, for when at that age, her remembrances are enduring. M. de Fos- 

seret studied to compose a simple and natural fable, which might explain to 

Augustine his sudden departure from Sicily, the disappearance of her 
father, and of the Marchioness. The orphan asked after Catanea, and often 
regretted that engraved stone, that agate, which she had possessed but for a 
moment. ‘To banish her remembrances, M. de Fosseret confided her to a 
respectable dame who was entrusted with the care of a number of children, 
and afterwards placed her in one of the best boarding-schools in Paris. 
Nothing was spared that could embellish the life of this child; Augustine 
had the best masters, the most elegant apparel; the Marquis lavished gold 
upon his god-di sughter’ s education, while he himself lived in obscurity, not 
in the Marais, a quarter which he no longer ventured to visit, but in a little 
house in the Faubourg du Roule. 

[In the mean while government had succeeded government, the )irectory 
had given place to the Consulate, the Consulate to the Empire. It was 
toward the close of the year 1806; Augustine was sixteen. She had be- 
come a beautiful and fascinating maiden; her youth fulfilled all the promise 
of her childhood. Tall, well formed, with regular and intelligent features, 
she enchained every glance, and formed the sole joy and the pride of her 
god-father. The latter now left his obscure dwelling, hired a superb hotel, 
furnished it magnificently, and gave festival after festival for the maiden 
whom he loved even more than if she had been his own child. When the 
chances of conversation led them to speak of Sicily, he was very careful not 
to deny his residence in that country ; he spoke briefly of it, as a place fatal 
to his happiness, where he bad lost a wife whom he loved, and his best 
friend, the Chevalier Charles de Bapaume, the father of his god-daughter ; 
he acknowledged that he was rich; although young, he declared that he 
forever renounced marriage, and asserted openly that, with the exc eption of 
a legacy to his faithful servant Guerard, he intended to leave all his wealth 
to Mademoiselle Augustine de Bapaume. Suitors presented themselves in 
abundance; a beautiful girl and a rich ‘dowry, are two things which were 
as attractive under the Empire as they are at the present day. M. de Fos- 
seret wished to give his god-daughter in marriage ‘to a man who loved her, 

nd, above all, to one whom she loved also; this condition was indispensable. 

“I wish,” he said, ‘‘ to give her all the happiness that is in my power. 
Women,” he added, “ are more constant than men; a genuine passion suf- 
fices them for life. Augustine will be subjected to many tests in the world; 
| would neither have her swerve from her duty, nor curse the hour of her 
marriage.” 


He refused some very advantageous offers, merely because he perceived, 
as he thought, that they flattered the maiden’s pride, rather than satisfied 
her heart. At last, a young man presented himself, handsome, well made, 
intelligent, who had the good fortune to interest Augustine. ‘He was ac- 
cepted. Then commenced the preparations for a magnificent wedding 
present. Mademoiselle de Bapaume rode out every day, in M. de Fosseret’s 
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carriage, to visit the shops. In the evening her intended spouse came to 
discourse of happy dreams of the future with the chosen of his heart. The 
rich god-father listened with a smile, and then spoke of his own projects. 

“‘ When you are married, dear Augustine,” he said; “ when your happi- 
ness is rendered as secure as happiness can be rendered in this world, } 
shall enter the army.” 

* How! the army, my god-father 1?” 

**Yes; Iam still young, I am scarcely forty-five ; I am strong, vigorous ; 
I wish to serve my country, to enter the army of our great Emperor, and 
distinguish myself, if I can, by some glorious deeds.” 

“You would leave us!” said Augustine, with tears in her eyes. 

“If I fall upon the field of honor, where so many brave soldiers have ex- 
pired, you will remember your old friend ; if I return wounded, mutilated, 
I shall have the cross, and you will welcome with respect the disabled 
soldier.” 

Thus, this man, who, in his youth, busied himself only with his personal 
passions, now sought to shed honor upon his life, by rendering it useful to 
his country. It was a thought prompted by a wish to expiate his past crime. 

One day, Augustine crossed the Place du Carrousel to repair to the Rue 
du Bac, to the house of Madame Bertin, when her carriage was stopped 
near the gate of the Tuilleries by a crowd of equipages ; a poor woman who 

was seated upon the curb-stone, thrust her hand into the door of the car- 
riage, the window of which was lowered. The dark eyes of the mendicant 
were fastened, for a moment, upon the fair face of the young girl, and, at 
the same instant, a double cry escaped these two persons, between whom is 
seemed impossible that there could be any relation. 

‘“* Augustine! Augustine carissima !” 

“Catanea! Catanea! Coachman, stop! Jean, Jean, descend! open the 
door ! Jet this woman enter !” 

In a moment the door was opened, the mendicant seated upon the silken 
cushions of the carriage, and the coachman was directed to drive slowly 
along the main avenue ‘of the Champs Elysees, that Mademoiselle de Ba- 
paume might converse freely with the singular personage whom she had 
jast encountered. One of the most remarkable traits of the people of the 
south, is that nothing diverts them from their passions, neither time, nor 
outward circumstances; they mareh straight to their aim, and when it is 
once attained, they burst out, as if the spark which had been smouldering 
m their bosoms, were kindled there but that very moment. Catanea clasped 
Augustine in her arms, as she did eleven years before, in the villa of the 
Chevalier de Bapaume. 

“ At last I have found thee, my dear child!” said the Sicilian. “ They 
have not killed thee, then, as they killed thy father, the handsome French- 
man! Alas, thou art bedutiful, like him! may God and Saint Rosalie pre- 
serve thee! It was his beauty that destroyed him!’ 

* His beauty,” replied Augustine, with tears in her eyes, recalled by the 
sight of Catanea to a confused remembrance of ber father—‘ his beauty !” 

M. de Fosseret had recounted the death of the Chevalier de Bapaume, 
as brought about by circumstances with which the beauty of the noble emi- 
grant had no concern. 

** And where do you live now, my child? how did you escape the assas- 
sins? who has adopted and enriched: you ?”” 

The Sicilian comprehended perfectly the vengeance which the Marquis 
had executed against him who had beguiled his wife ; but with the savage 
and vindictive manners of her country, she took it for granted that the 
hatred of the injured husband had embraced the entire family of the offender, 
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and supposed that M. de Fosseret must have avenged himself upon the child, 
as well as upon the father. 

« Who has adopted me?” said re, ei ‘““who has mad? me richand 
happy? Why, it is the friend of my father; it is a man who loves me more 
than my father would have loved me, perhaps; it is M. de Fosseret !” 

On hearing this name Catanea uttered a piercing cry, and cast herself 
back in the carriage. 

«« M. de Fosseret!”? she cried; ‘‘ your father’s assassin! he whom I saw 
plunge his poignard into the bosom ue the unhappy Chevalier !” 

‘“‘ What say you, Catanea, what say you?’ M. de Fosseret, the friend of 
M. de Bapaume, his companion, he who has devoted his entire life to edu- 
cate me, and enrich me?” 

The Sicilian then related the love of the Chevalier and the Marchioness, 
of which she had been the confidant and go-between ; she described the 
scene of the murder, with which the reader is already acquainted ; she had 
seen all; it was she, who, when the crime had been perpetrated, had has- 
tened to the Marchioness to warn her that all was discovered, and to give 
her the poison which put an end to her existence. When she had returned 
to the villa of M: de Bapaume, she had sought in vain for Augustine, and 
was not a little reassured as to her fate, on ‘learning that the Marquis and 
his domestic had left Messina in a Genoese vessel, taking with them a 
young child. 

‘From that moment,’”’ continued the Sicilian, gazing steadfastly at Au- 
gustine, “‘I have been seeking for you, and God knows how many lands I 
have traversed ! I wished to learn if the assassin, after having murdered 
the father, had made way with the daughter also; had this been so, all was 
at an end: if, on the contrary, you still lived, fF heaven had snatched you 
from the Marquis’ fury, or had softened his heart, then I wished to see you, 
to tell you the truth, to point out the man whom you should strike to avenge 
your futher’s death! How good is God!” she added; “how great is § Saint 
Rosalie! I find you by a miracle to-day, and crime will be punished !” : 

She half opened the rags which covered her bosom, and drew out a rib- 
bon of threadbare velvet, to which was suspended a bag of scarlet cloth; 
this bag contained the Marquis’s engraved agate, still stained with the 
Chevalier’s blood. Catanea placed it in Augustine’ s hands. 

“It is your father’s blood,” she said to her ; ‘ ‘he wore this jewel, doubt- 
less, about his neck, when he was struck; I found it in the grass which 
srew around the fountain.” 7 

“The fountain!” cried Augustine, “ this agate !’’ 

“Yes, this agate,” continued the Sicilian, ‘“‘ which was a gift from the 
Marchioness to the Chevalier; but one thing I have never been able to 
learn; I have never been able to learn the way in which the Marquis suc- 
ceeded in discovering an intrigue, conducted with so much mystery.” 

“Oh, my God! it was I,” said Augustine, “ it was I who told him all !”’ 

And, past events returning to her memory, she related to Catanea the 
story of the key found on the. stairs, of the agate lost in the fountain, and of 
the sudden appearance of the Marquis in the court of the villa. 

‘Coachman, to the hotel!” she cried, a moment after. 

They returned to the hotel in silence; the young girl, with her head 
concealed in her hands, seemed sunk in a profound revery. 

“Where is M. de Fosseret?” asked Mademoiselle de Bapaume of the 
domestic, who was waiting in the ante-chamber. 

“The Marquis is in the saloon, Mademoiselle.’ 

Augustine, dragging the Sicilian with her, rushed, rather than entered, 
into the saloon. M. de Fosseret was alone, standing near the chimney. 


: 
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“‘Here is your ring, sir,” said Mademoiselle de Bapaume to her god- 
father, reaching him the agate; ‘look at the blood with which it is stained 
—you know whose blood—and who spilled it. Do you remember Catanea?”’ 

It seemed that M. de Fosseret had long since formed his resolution, in 
the case of such a discovery. ‘The only thing that he had to fear was that 
which had happened ; he bowed to the maiden, and said— 

** Tt is well, Mademoiselle de Bapaume !” 

Without adding a word, he entered his cabinet, and a moment after the 
report of a pistol announced the fatal resolve which the murderer of the 
Chevalier had just put into execution; not, doubtless, from remorse for his 
past crime, but because he could not sadare the thought of being hi ited by 
the young girl whom he so tenderly loved. M. de Fosseret had made aw ill 
which constituted Mademoiselle de Bapaume his sole heiress. The latter 
broke off the marriage which she was about to conclude, returned to Mes- 
sina, where she took the veil, and gave all her wealth to the convent of 
Saint Rosalie. The agate, the possession of which had been so fatal to 
three persons, forms, at the present day, a part of the treasures of the 
convent. 


HORBACE.—LIBER I.—ODE XIV. 


TO THE REPUBLIC 
Tuov bark, and must thou, seaward bent again, 
New billows ride? Take heed, remain, remain, 
Where, safety abides : 
Oh look! no rowers man thy naked sides ; 


Africa’s winged gales have riv’n thy mast ; 
How thy yards moan! If not rope-bound and fast, 
Vessels can scarce sustain 


The growing fury of the angry main. 


Thy sails in fragments flutter in the air ; 

No God will list thy supplicating prayer. 
Though pine of Pontic fume 

Thy parent forest yielded for thy frame, 


Vainly thou’lt boast thy name and noble race ; 

In pictur’d sterns the trembling sailors place 
No faith. If not decreed 

To be the sport of winds, be warn’d, take heed ! 

Once, weary partner of thy dangers, I 

Now gaze on thee with sad and anxious eye. 
Avoid the fatal seas, 

Whose waves divide the shining Cyclades. 


[ The iast.stanza is distrustfully submitted to scholars as containing a new interpretation 
The translfor conceives that Horace, with his pointed distinction of nuper qua and nunc, 
3 } ] 
clearly alludes to his former life of action and his present habits of contemplation. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 








Ir has long been the earnest wish of many who look with both hope and 
solicitude upon the progress of this country in literature and the liberal arts, to 
see the more iroportant works of the recent distinguished writers of Ger- 
many rendered easily accessible to American readers. They have felt that 
the strong Teutonic intellect and its rich and varied productions have hith- 
erto been too impertectly known and appreciated among us; that inde 
any adequate knowledge of them has been confined to a circle quite too 
narrow and exclusive; and, consequently, that one of the most original, 
thoughtful and indefatigable of the European races has not exercised it: 
due influence upon our minds. ‘They have thought, if individuals and fami- 
lies, isolated and excluded from intercourse with others, seldom attain a 
complete and harmonious development, but are apt, rather, to present some- 
thing hard, distorted or unfinished in their culture, it were well worthy of 
serious inquiry whether the same will not hold true of nations; and since, 
on the other hand, we can usually date our growth and spiritual progress by 
the periods in which we became acquainted with certain active, original, o 
congenial minds, recognising those to have been most import: nt and deci- 















sive in which we approached nearest to the greatest number of these, is it 
not reasonable to infer that similar results must follow an interchange of 
thought and literary productions between the great families of mankind ¢ 
f’or, however widely nations or individuals may differ in manners, languag 

and peculiar traits, still 








‘* We have one human heart, 
And mortal thoughts confess a common hon 











If we are to have a literature that may be called American, and that shall 






do honor to Americans, it must, we apprehend, have a indation deeper 
ind broader, and far more difficult to be laid, than mai ho speak and 
write on this subject seem to have conceived. As in the arts, both the use- 
ful and those which administer to the nobler wants of our higher nature, 
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the artist who would attain the utmost excellence, must avail himself of the 
labors of his ee -decessors, that he may not commence with the first painful 
ste eps and rude beginnings, but from the point whe oe had been com- 
yelled * leave, and thence c carry it still nearer to perfection; so in litera- 
ure and philoséphy we must master and make our own what has alteady 
been produced, and from this elevation commence our onward and upward 
course. We should surround ourselves with every means of culture, per- 
mitting the lofty thoughts of no great mind, the experience of no spirit pe- 
culiarly tried and deeply laden, nor the clearer ex, pression of one more in 
harmony with itself and with nature, to escape oa earnest attention. In 
the night of this life we need the li oht of every star that l*eaven permits to 
shine ; in literature, as in commerce, we become enriched by all the na- 
tions with whom we have active intercourse. 

But one reason which should urge us to bestow greater attention wpor 
the productions of our Teutonic kindred, and it applies with peculiar force 
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to those who are looking for a distinctly American literature, is that we may 
not be unduly influenced by the writers of that nation with whom we are 
so closely connected by a common origin and language ;—whom, if we 
blindly follow, we can never hope to equ: al, much less excel. If we would 
compete with ‘England, we must avoid that insular exclusiveness and preju- 
dice against everything foreign, which usually characterizes her sons where- 
ever they < are found. This is a fault which a nation rich in illustrious 
names and master-pieces in almost every branch of literature, may indulge with 
comparative impunity, but which must be extremely injurious, if not fatal, toa 
youthful aspirant. And why should not this country, which is at home the free- 
est, and in her intercourse with other nations the most generous and unre- 
stricted,—receiving into her bosom the exile and unportioned of every land, 
be also the most catholic in taste and spirit, and gather treasures of wisdom 
and philosophy, of science and letters, from every people and every lan- 
guage. We have sometimes thought that the peculiar circumstances of our 
origin and population, formed from every civilized nation, yet the good old 
Saxon element predominating, our freedom from a uniform and established 
religion, and the absence of any strong and decided nationality, except a 
general capability and earnestness, may have predestined this nation, for a 
time, to a certain eclecticism of character, that we might gather and select 
from the past and the old world the scattered rays of ‘light and truth, and 
again reflect them as from one brilliant and burning focus. 

The merits of good translation, it seems to us, have usually been quite 
too moderately estimated. It is almost certain that no book or author can 
exert a wide and pervading influence, until translated into the living lan- 
guage of the people by whom he is to be read. The history of Shakspeare, 
of the Bible, would afford noble illustrations of this. The assertion that a 
work of art cannot be translated, has been abundantly disproved by the Ger- 
mans, by many of the English, and, may we not add, by several of our own 
accomplished scholars? And though we may not attain to the most com- 
plete perfection of form—though many a beauty may be incapable of being 
transferred, yet the spirit is even above the form, and much of this will as- 
suredly shine out, and then 


‘In Time’s long picture-gallery, 
Whatever's excellent indeed 

Will ever some one stop to see, 
Retouch its faded tints, and read.” 


In accordance with the above views, and feeling deeply the importance of 
keeping constantly before the mind the most perfect models, we have deter- 
mined to present a series of faithfully executed and carefully revised trans- 
lations of the best and most attractive works of the master minds of Ger- 
man literature, forming, when complete, a very choice and select Lisrary 
or THE GERMAN CLAssIcs. 

We commence with Goethe’s Herman and Dororuea, arid ALexis Dora, 
the two most perfect of his Idyls ; to be followed by Torquaro Tasso and 
IpHicenia, the most universally admired of his tragedies. The Herman 
and Dorornea has been recommended to great favor among the Germans 
by its cheerful earnestness and hearty sincerity. ‘ You see it,’ Carlyle says, 

“printed in gay miniature with gilding and decorations ; and friend testifies 
his kindness to friend by a present of this Civic Epos.” Goethe, in his last 
days, speaks of it as almost the only one of his larger poems which still sat- 
isfies—which he could never read without a strong interest, ‘ I love it best,’ 
he tells Eckermann, “ in the Latin translation ; there it seems to me no- 
bler, and as if it had returned to its original form.” This, we take it, is 
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pretty conclusive evidence that a work of art can be translated; though 
what the great artist and critic would have said to the version we here bring 
before our readers, we cannot decide; but we can assure them that it is an 
unusually faithful one. Still much must be overlooked and forgiven on-ac- 
count of the difficulties of thoroughly mastering the original, and presenting 
it in but half-naturalised English hexameter. “We must not in all cases ex- 
pect the musical rhythm and sweet cadences of the “ beautiful Evangeline,’ 
any more than we would require the author of that delightful poem and 
happy specimen of this kind of verse, to give us in its stead such transla- 
tions as perhaps he only could present. We should read a work of art 
from another language as we would treat a foreign guest by our firesides, 
not regarding any little peculiarities of phrase or awkwardness of expression, 
and making those generous allowances which Charles Lamb says we always 
do in studying the remains of antiquity. 


THE HERMAN AND DOROTHEA OF GOETHE. 


CALLIOPE. 


CALAMITY AND PITY. 


‘“‘ Never before did I see the street and the market so empty! 

All seems as if swept by a pestilence. I doubt whether fifty 
People are left here at home in the town of the whole population 
What will not curiosity ? each man runs off in a hurry 

Just to see as they pass poor folks that are flying their country. 

Down to the causey along which they go isa league at the smallest, 
And there ev’ry one posts in the heat and the dust of the mid-day. 

I should be sorry to stir from my place to see the sad pilgrims ; 
Worthy unfortunate men, who now, with the goods they have rescued, 
Leave. poor souls! homes over the Rhine in their beautiful land there, 
Come to our side as exiles, and through that prosperous corner 

Of our favored vale and along its meanderings wander. 

Wife, thou hast done right well in kindly sending our son forth 

Well provided with old worn linen and meat and with drink, to 
Give to the destitute folk; for to give is the duty of rich men. 

3ut look how the lad drives, and how he handles the horses ! 

Our new chaise of a truth looks well. ’T will hold, one may see now 
Easily four within, besides the box for the driver. 

He has it all to himself. How nicely it turns round the corner !” 
Thus to his wife spake, under the porch that stands on the Market 
Where he sat at his ease, the host of the Golden Lion. 


Thereto answered straight the Housewife thrifty and thoughtfal : 
“ Husband, old worn linen I do not willingly part with. 
Many a turn it serves in the house, and gold cannot buy it 
Wher the day comes that I need it; but this time willingly gave I 
Many a thing that is better, both shirts and wearing apparel ; 
For I heard of children and old men all going naked. 
But, wilt thou forgive? Thy clothes-press too has been plundered 
And in especial the gown with a pattern cf Indian flowers, 
Made of the finest cotton, and soft with a lining of flannel, 
Gave I away ; it is old and thin and quite out of the fashion.” 


Thus she spoke; but the excellent Host just smiled as he answered : 
“Ha! my dressing-gown ! old, yet good! I am sorry to lose it ; 
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Right East-Indian stuff, not easy again to be gotten. 
True; I had laid it aside, Forsooth men now have a notion 


“ 






‘Tis not right to be seen in undress, You must wear a coat ever; 
, 


Ever have boots to your legs; quite banisht are slipper and nightcap.’ 






“‘ See!” then answered the Housewife, “some are already returning, 





Who have been seeing the wand’rers; the crowd has passed by this time. 






See, how all their shoes are so dusty! and look at their faces 






Allin a glow! and each one wipes his brow with his kerchief. 





Well, I would never, to see such a sight, go out in the hot day 






Running and broiling! and traly, for me, I’ve enough in the hearing.” 






And the Goodman of the house to this with emphasis answer’d : 





“‘ Such aseason of weather with such crops seldom has happen’d, 






And we shall get in the corn, as the hay has already been got in, 






Dry; the sky is clear, not the smallest cloud is apparent, 





And in the morn the wind blows light, but cool and refreshing ; 






Sign of settled weather! and fully ripe is the harvest: 
We will begin to reap the plentiful crop on the morrow.” 







While he spoke, the strings of folk grew greater and greater, 






Women and men, al! crossing the market to go to their houses; 






And among them came, on the other side, with his daughters, 





Quick to his new house driving along, their prosperous neighbour 





In his gay landan, of that town’s tradesmen the foremost. 





Lively the streets of the town became, for well it was peopled ; 






Many a branch of trade and of work was followed with spirit. 







Chatting thus, the kindly couple sat under the doorway, 
Making quiet remarks on all the people that past by. 







Bat the Housewife started at last, and said, as she lookt out, 






‘‘ See! there comes the Minister here; and with him the Surgeon 


Our good neighbour, too; they shall tell us the whole of the story, 





What they have seen in their jaunt; ‘tis better to hear than to see it.” 










Friendly the two came up to the door and saluted the couple, 





Sat themselves down on the benches of wood that were under the doorway, 





Shaking the dust from their feet and fanning themselves with their kerchiefs. 


t 





A 


l when greeting was over on this and on that side, the Surgeon 






First began with his tale almost as if he were peevish. 





‘ This is the way of the world! and one is just as another ; 






All must needs go and stare when evil haps to a neighbour: 






Forth runs each, when a fire breaks out spreading ruin on all sides; 





Forth runs each, when a wretch is led out to a rigorous death-doom ; 






t 


h to look on this lot of the exiles; 





And now forth goes ea 





Hard lot truly ! and nobody thinks that a similar fortune 





Soon may be his; or at least may befall him sooner or later. 






Fie upon levity such as thisis! yetit is in our nature.” 






And thereto the good-hearted sensible Minister answer’d:— 






Ornament he of the city, a youth, but nearer to manhood ; 






He was acquainted with life, and knew the wants of his hearers, 





Knew in the depth of his mind the pow’r and aim of the Scripture, 







Where man’s heart and the end of his being alone are revealed : 


And with the best of the books of this world too was acquainted :— 






‘‘T not lightly quarrel with many an innocent impulse 





ge N 
wv Hico our 


Nature, akindly mother, bestows upon mortals; 
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For, where Reason and Thought often fail, there comes ina help from 
These kind leanings, that guide us whether we will or we will not. 

If this curious spirit were gone, with its busy inquiry, 

Could man know how vast and how fair the things of the world are, 
Each inits bearing on each? But first he rans after what New is, 
Next he turns to pursue with toil unflinching the Useful, 

Last he yearns for the Good, and that refines and exalts him. 

Friend of his youthful years, how oft Light-heartedness cheers him, 
Veils his fears, and with healing hand the traces of sorrow 

Brushes away from his thenght when the evil moment is past by, 
Doubtless him we praise, who when ripe years are arrived at, 
Casts away this lightness of mind by the strength of his reason ; 
Him who is zealous and active alike in weal and misfortune; 


He best finds a way to the good and a cure to the evil.” 


Then broke in the impatient Housewife and uttered her question : 
‘‘ Tell to us what you have seen; for that is the thing I would fain know.” 


‘ Tis not easy,” thereat the Surgeon with emphasis answer’d, 
‘Out of one’s mind to cast the thought of the wo that I’ve witnessed, 
And who, alack! can tell such a various story of sorrow? 

Far at a distance, or ever we came to the slope of the meadow, 
Saw we the dust: on the distant hills the crowd wasin motion 
Far asthe eye could reach, but we could little distinguish, 

But when we reacht the road that turns and crosses the valley, 
There was a throng and a tumult great of wand’rers and wagons, 
There we saw full plain the Unfortunates pass on their journey, 
There we could learn from each how sad a compulsory flight is, 
Yet how dear is the joy of the thought that life has been rescu’d. 
Sad in truth is the sight of the manifold goods and the chattels 
Which ina house well plenisht are hid in its numerous corners, 
Which the sage good man has stow’d away each in its due place, 
Each to be ready for use, for what is not wanted at some time ? 
Sad to see all this, on wains and wagons of all kinds 

Tumbled together and piled ona heap as snatcht in a hurry. 
There is a corner-cupboard and on it a sieve and a blanket, 
There is the bed in the baking trough, and the sheet on the mirror. 
And you might see, as we saw in the great fire, now it is twenty 
Years back, common sense is lost in the moment of danger, 

For men take what is nought, the best they leave it behind them. 
So too here, with inconsiderate haste they had brought out 
Worthless matters, a useless load for horses and oxen, 

Ancient boards and barrels, the old hen-coop and the bird- age, 
There too women and children dragged on weary and panting 
Baskets and heavy loads that of no manner of use were ; 

So unwilling are men to quit the last of their havings. 

Thus on the dusty road the throng’d crowd laboured onward. 
Tangled and void of rule. With cattle wearied, one man 

Fain would slowly move, and another was eager to haste on. 
Then rose screams of babes and women crowded together, 
While the oxen low’d, and dogs came in with their yelping, 

Anda moaning of old and sick, that high amid bedding 

Sat, and jolting sway’d on the top of the overpackt wagon. 

Then forced out of the rut, to the sloping side of the high road 
Grided the creaking wheel ; thethuge cart into the ditch went 


Overturned ; far cast by the sidewards sway were the men thrown 
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Into the field with outcry dire. By happier fortune 

Later dropt the chests and nearer fell to the wagon. 

He who the poor folk falling saw, deem’d soon to behold them 
Buried and crusht beneath the chests and the ponderous ruin. 
So the car lay broken, and helpless those it had carried ; 

For the rest held still their way, and hastily past on, 

Thinking but of themselves and forwards swept by the current. 
And we hied us there, and found the sick and the aged, 

Who in their homes and beds their load of wearying sorrow 
Scarce could bear, on the ground all hurt and heavily wailing, 
Scorcht by the burning sun and choked by the stifling dust-cloud.” 


Thereto, toucht in his manly heart, the Host said in answer : 
‘These may Herman find,.and soon refresh them and clothe them. 
I such sights would shun; the aspect of misery shocks me. 

We, at the first account of a case so sorrowful soften’d, 

Sent in haste some scraps of our superfluity, such that 

Some might find relief, and we some peace in our bosoms. 
3ut let us now no longer dwell on pictures so mournful ; 
For so Fear with her abject chill creeps into the bosom 

And dark Care, which to me far worse than the evil itself is. 
Now walk into our own back room; the chamber is cooler, 
There Sun ne’er shines in, and there warm air never enters 

Through the old thick walls. And Mother, get us a glass here 
Of our old three-and-eighty to drive off sorrowful fancies. 
Here we drink not well, the flies so buz in the glasses.”’ 

So they went in all, and all were glad of the cool air. 


And the careful Dame brought forth of the generous liquor, 
in the rich cut flask, on the clear bright circle of metal, 
With the goblets green, the genuine glass of the Rhine-wine. 
And thus sat the three, along the rim of the round brown 
lable, varnisht well, that stood upon ponderous claws there. 
Soon the Minister’s glass and the Host’s, struck mutual, rang clear ; 
Moved the Third his not, but thoughtful paused for a moment ; 
Him the Host then roused, and cried with a cheerier spirit : 


“ Neighbour, off with your glass! Thus far from heavier evils 
We have been kept by God, and He will keep us in future. 
Who can fail to see, that since that terrible burning 
Which chastis’d us sore, He still has given us good things, 
Still has guarded us well in safety, e’en as a man would 
Guard of his eye the apple, his dearest bodily member. 
Think you not He will still go on to help and protect us ? 
How great His might is, man seesin the moment of danger. 
He that raised, by the hands of the townsmen, out of the ashes 
All our flourishing city, and then gave blessing abundant, 
Will He dash it to earth—undo the prospering labour ?” 


Cheerily then and benign spoke out the excellent Pastor : 
‘‘ Fast hold still your faith, and fast the trust you have utter’d ; 
That can make you in time of wealth bear a calm and a firm mind, 
That consoles and gives bright hope in the worst tribulation.” 
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Then the Host replied in a strain of manly reflection : 
‘‘ Often I greet with wonder and awe the waves of the Rhine-stream 
When, from journey abroad, I turn me back to its border : 
Still it to me was great, and my spirit rose as I viewed it; 
sut [ never had thought how soon its beauteous margin 
Should our bulwark be to stop the course of the Frenchman, 
And its channel a mighty fuss to repel the invader. 
Nature thus is our guard, our guard is the spirit of Germans, 
And our guard is the Lord, and who'd sit idly repining ? 
Wearied are now the foes, and all things point to a peace time. 
And when at length that Festival comes, long eagerly hoped for, 
And in our church that day the bell sounds deep, and the organ 
Swells, and the trumpet blares, as the full Te Deum arises ;— 
Kind sir Pastor, would that then my Herman before vou, 
His full purpose formed, with his bride might stand at the altar; 
And thus joy might rise from one same happy occasion 


To all lands, to me a family holiday ever. 


3ut,—’tis my grief,—the youth at home so busy and active, 

When he ventures abroad is still seen timid and aimless. 

Little of joy finds he to go where company waits him ; 

Even the maidens’ groups seeks not, but shuns and avoids them, 
And the festive dance so fondly lov’d by the youthful.” 

Thus as he spake he listen’d. Was heard the trampling of horses 
Sounding afar; was heard the din of the wheels as they rattled, 


And the carriage at speed came thundering under the gateway. 


TERPSICHORE: 
HERMAN. 


Awp when comely and tall the Son came into the chamber 
With keen look full fixt on his brow the Minister scann’d him, 
And regarded the form of the youth and his air and demeanour 
With the observer’s eye that reads the meaning of faces ; 
Smil’d thereon, and spake to him then with cordial accents: 
‘Truly you come as an altered man ; for ne’er have I seen yor 
Bearing before so bright a glance, so lively an aspect. 

Inly content and rejoiced you come ; ‘tis seen, on the needy 


ou have bestowed your gifts and received their blessing in answer. 
You | best 1 your gifts and received their b] " 


Calmly thereat responded the Son with serious accents ; 
‘If [have well done, that I know not; but my heart was the prompter 
Which I obey’d ; and I did what I now will tell as it happen’d. 
Mother, so long each nook you explored, what was oldest to find ont 
And to select, that not till late was the gathering ready, 
And the wine and the beer was slowly and carefully stowed. 
When I at length from the gate drove forth and out on the read came, 
There streamed townsmen back, and the throng of women and children 
Adverse all; for still far off was the train of the Outcasts. 
Quicker drove I forth and sped me towards the village 
Where this night, as I heard, the Wand’rers tarry and rest them, 
And when now on my way the new-made causey I travers’d 
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There a wagon I saw of strong bars solidly builded, 
3y two oxen dragg’d, their breed the strongest and largest. 
And close by them walk’d with active paces a maiden 
And with a long wand guided the course of the powerful creatures, 
Quicken’d their steps or held them back, right skilfully driving. 
Me when the Maiden saw, she gently mov’d to me nearer 
Nigh to my horses and said: “ Not always such was our fortune, 
Wretched as here to-day upon this land you behold us. 
Nor am I[ customed yet the boon to crave from the stranger 
Oft bestow’d with a grudge to rid himself of the asker ; 
But hard need now drives me to speak. Here stretcht on the straw lies 
Fresh from her childbed throes, the Wife of the wealthy possessor 
Whom, with her burthen great, I scarce, thus plac’d on the wain, sav'd. 
Late we follow the throng and hardly her life is preserved. 
Now lies naked and bare the new-born child in her bosom, 
And small means, alack! our kindred have to assist us, 
If in the nearest village, for there this even we tarry, 
Still we find them abide; butin truth I fear they are gone forth 
If ye have ought of linen your wants can spare, ifa dweller 


’ 


Here in the neighbourhood ye, be kindly and give it the needy.’ 


Thus she spoke, and pale from the straw the suffering woman 
Rais’d her in part, and toward me lookt; and I in return said : 
‘Surely oft do good men hear from angels a whisper, 
And so think of the needs that press on their sorrowing brothers ; 
Even thus in the forefeeling of griefs like yours, has my mother 
Giv'n me a store, that therewithal may the naked be clothed.’ 
And I loosen’d the knot of the cord, and gave her my father’s 
Nightgown forth, and linen I gave for the bed and the wearer. 
And she thankt me with joy, and cried: ‘ The prosperous deems not 
That still miracles happen; for only in misery owns man 
God's kind Hand and his Finger, by which good men are to good works 
Guided. What He for us through you does, may He for you do.’ 
And the sick woman I saw the folds with joyfulness touching 
Of the linen, but most of the nightgown’s lining of flannel. 
‘ Haste we,’ to her the maiden said, ‘to the neighbouring village, 
Where our company rest e’en now, and tarry the night through ; 
There will I to the child’s clothes see, and all shall be cared for.’ 
Me she then bade farewell, and spake her heartiest thanks out, 
Urged the oxen, the wain wenton; I lingered there still 
And held in my rein; for in my heart was a doubting, 
Should I with hasty steeds to the village, there the provided 
Food ’mid the rest of the folk to divide, or here on the spot all 
Give tu the maiden’s hands that she might portion it wisely. 
And I resolved me straight in my heart; and started, and gentlv 
After her drove, and o’ertook her soon, and said to her quickly : 
‘Good young maid, not linen alone my mother has sent out 
Which I hither have brought, to warm the naked with clothing ; 
Food she also gave and driuk of various liquors, 
And here, lodg'd in the car’s deep coffers, lie they abundant 
But now rather iuclive I these gifts too into thy hands 
All to intrust, and so is best my office discharged ; 
Phou with knowledge wilt portion them forth, I by accident only 


lhereto answer’d the Maid: ‘ With all true faithfulness your gifts 
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Shall I bestow ; the relief shall fall to the lot of the needy.’ 
Thus she spoke. I opened quick the chariot’s coffers, 
Lifted the dried ham forth, all ponderous; lifted the bread forth, 
Bottles of wine and beer; to her hand each and the whole gave. 
Willingly more had I giv’n, but empty at length were the store-cells 


All she laid on her wain, at the feet of the sick woman,—and then 

















Turn’d I, and back with speed drove into the town with my horses.” 





When now Herman had ended his tale, the garrulous Neighbour 
Took up the word and cried: “ O happy who in the days of 

This commotion and strife, in his own small cottage alone lives, 
With nor wife nor child that anxious and close to his side cling ! 
Happy I feel me now ; for worlds I would not at this day 

Bear a father’s name, and tremble for wife and for children. 

Oft have I thought me of flight ere now, and oft of my havings 

All that is best I have gathered together ; my gold and my treasure, 
Trinkets left by my mother, for unsold still I have kept them. 
Doubtless much had behind been left, not easily carried. 

Even the herbs and the roots with so much pains I have gather’d 
Had I unwillingly lost, though slender the worth of the ware be. 
But yet, leaving my ’prentice behind, consoled I could quit them 

If I the hard coin save and my own proper person, then have I 


All saved, and that man who alone is easiest flees forth.’’ 


















“ Neighbour,” to him the youthful Herman with emphasis answer’d 
‘No wise do I after your sort think, and your wisdom I praise not, 
Is he a man right-hearted, he who in good and in evil 

Thinks of himself alone, and who in his joy and his sorrow 

Seeks no sharer, and feels no need of such in his bosom ? 

I more willingly now than erst could resolve me to wedlock, 

For full many a worthy maid now needs a protector, 


And man needs a consoling wife when adversity meets him.” 


Smiling then the Father said, “ This willingly hear I, 


Such a sensible word to me thou seldom hast utter’d.” 





But the good Dame thereat broke quickly into the converse : 
“ Truly Son thou art right, we elders gave the example. 
For we two made our choice not in days of rejoicing, 
Rather it was that the hour of misery knit us together. 
’Twas on a Monday morn—well know I; the previous day was 


hat of the terrible fire when so much of the city was burnt down :— 


















Twenty years It is now; jast as to-day, ’twas a Sunday ; 
Hot and dry was the season, and most of the water was dried up 
All the townsfolk a walking were gone in their holiday clothing, 
Scatter’d about in the villages near and the mills and the gardens 
Then at the end of the town the fire broke out; and the burning 
Quick ran all the street long and caused a draft with its blazing. 
Then were the barns all burnt that held the garnered harvest, 
Burnt were the streets as far as the Market; the house of my father 
Here close by was consumed, and this along with it perisht. 

Not far off fed we. Isat the desolate night through 

There on the Green outside, and watcht the chests and the bedding 
Sleep fell on me at last; and when the cool of the morning 


Which before sunrise is felt, had woke me from slumber, 






Tlere was the smoke and the glow, and the black bare walls and the chim 


neys, 
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Then was my heart right sad; but soon the glorious sun rose 

Brighter than ever before, and that shed hope in my bosom. 

Quick then I rose on my feet. I thought I would look at the ground-plots 

Where the dwellings had stood, and see if the poultry was rescued 

Which I had tended and loved ; for my thoughts were the thoughts of a 
child still. 

And as over the ruins I clomb of the house and the homestead, 

Smoking still, and saw the perisht and waste habitation, 

Thou camest up on the opposite side the ruin exploring, 

For thy horse in his stable was buried; the smouldering timbers 

Lay on the spot in the rubbish, but nought could be seen of the beast there 

So there face to face stood we, both mournful and thoughtful ; 

For the wall was destroyed which our two homes had divided. 

Then didst thou take hold of my hand and say to me kindly : 

«« What dost thou in this place, Eliza? thy feet will be scorched, 

For the rubbish is hot; my boots, though stouter, are singed.” 

And thou tookest me up, and carriedst me out through the courtyard 

Of thy house. The door was standing yet, and the door-way, 

Just as it stands e’en now: of the whole that alone had escaped. 

And thou setst me down and gav’st me a kiss though I would not; 

And then didst thou say with kind and significant accents : 

‘See my house is down. Stay here and help me to build it; 

[ in retarn will help thy father when he is a builder.” 

Yet understood I not, till thou to my father thy mother 

Sentest, arid then was the vow pronounced of the happy betrothal. 

Still to this day in my thoughts the half-burnt beams I remember 

Joyful, and love to see the glorious sun at his rising. 

For that day gave a husband to me; and the very same time that 

Gave me the son of my youth was the time of the utter destruction. 

Therefore I praise thee, Herman, that thou with confident beart still 

Think’st of a partner, e’en in the time of this dire tribulation, 

And canst venture to woo though war and ruin be round thee.”’ 


Lively and quick to the narrative Dame responded the Father : 
“‘ Well hast thou thought and spoke, and also true is the story, 
Wife, which thou hast told, for just so came it to pass all. 
But what is better is better. It does not happen to each man 
Chat he has life to begin and to make his way from the outset. 
All are not doomed to trouble and toil, as we were in our time. 
O how happy is he who straight from father and mother 
Holds a well-plenisht house, which he too graces with increase ! 
Hard is the outset in all things, but in house-keeping the hardest. 
Many a thing the householder wants, and each thing is dearer 
Day by day. He has need to provide him with money beforehand 
And so, my Herman, look I to thee, with hope that thou soon wilt 
Bring to me home a bride well-grac’d with a liberal portion, 
For a sensible youth deserves a well-dower’d maiden. 
And right pleasant it is, when along with the wife of thy wishes, 
Comes, in chest and in basket, the useful store of the dower. 
Not in vain does the mother prepare through many a long year 
Linen in store for her child of fine and durable texture. 
Not in vain are the sponsor's gifts, the vessel of silver, 
Nor the gold piece, rare sight, by her sire reserved in a safe nook. 
For the time comes at the last when all these savings and treasures 
Gladden the heart of the youth who has fixt his choice on the damsel. 
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Ha, right well do I know how glad the young wife in her home feels 
Who sees goods of her own in hall and kitchen and chamber; 

Who has the garniture furnished herself of bed and of table. 

Ne’er may I see a bride in my house not duly provided : 

She who is poor comes soon to be lightly seen of her husband, 

And she is held as a Maid who came like a Maid with her bundle, 
Man is unjust, and so he remains, but soon is his love gone. 

Yea, my Herman, thou’dst bring a heartfelt joy to my old age 
Wouldst thou soon to my house a wealthy daughter-in-law bring 

Out of the neighborhood here, e’en from yon house with the green wall. 
Wealthy in truth is the man; and grows with his trade and his fabrics 
Daily richer; for when makes not his profit the merchant? 

Three girls has he alone; they share the whole of his fortune. 

True; bespoke is the eldest, I know; but still is the second, 

Still is the third, and perhaps not long, to be had for the asking. 

Were but I in thy place, till now I never had lingered, 

Of those girls I had carried off one as I carried thy mother.” 


Modestly then the Son to the Father’s urgency answer'd : 
“Truly my wish was still, as yours, that one of the daughters 
Of our neighbour I might make mine. We were brought up together, 
Play'd in our earliest days around the Fount in the Market. 
Them had I oft protected from rader boys in their horseplay. 
But that is now long past. At length these damsels are grown up ; 
Stay contented at home, and come no more to the play-ground. 
Well brought up they are. At times I have paid them a visit 
Just for old acqnaintance’ sake, and I knew that you wisht it; 
But I never could find, while in their company, pleasure. 
Still they had fault to find with me, and I had to bear it. 
All too long was my coat; and the clotk was coarse, and the colour 
All too common; my hair not clipt and properly curled. 
So at the last I must needs trick out myself, and appear like 
Those smart ’prentice youths that are aye seen there ona Sunday, 
With their silken skirts for summer hanging about them, 
But when this was done, I saw full soon that they mockt me: 
That was ill to bear; my pride was wounded ; and more still, 
I was deeply hurt they took no note of the kinduess 
Which I bore them all, and especially Minna the youngest. 
For, the last time ’twas, at Easter there I went over 
Wearing that new coat which now hangs up in the clothes-press, 
And my hair was comb’d and curl’d, like the rest of the youths there. 
I went in, they giggled; but I took that to myself not, 
At the piano was Minna; the father was there in the chamber, 
Listen’d his daughters sing, was in good mood and delighted. 
No great sense made I of what I caught in the singing, 
But I heard there much of Pamina, much of Tamiuo, 
And I wisht to be not quite dumb! As soon as they ended 
Laskt after the words of the song, and who the two names were. 
All were silent and smiled; ouatspoke the father: “ My good friend! 
You never heard of a pair since Adam and Eve; is it not so? 
Then they held no longer, but outright laughed the damse!n, 
Outright laughed the youths, and the old man held in his fat sides. 
I was flurried and dropt my hat; the continual giggling 
Broke out again and again, as they went on singing and playing. 
So I hasted forth to my home, ashamed and vexed ; 
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Hung up my coat in the press and pulled my hair down with my fingers 
To its own state: and I swore not again to go over their threshold. 
And in trath I did well, for vain girls are they and heartless, 












And, as I hear, I go there still by the name of Tamino.” 


Thereto answered the Mother; “‘ Thou should’st not, Herman, so long bear 





Anger against those children, for still they are nothing but children. 






Minna in truth was a good girl still, and for thee had a liking ; 






“Tis not long that of thee she enquired. Her mighitest thou well choose.” 
“ 1 









Thereto thoughtfully answer’d the Son; “I know not; so deeply 
: ) I 





Sank that trouble within my breast, that truly I would not 






See them again their music playing or list to their singing.” 







But the Father then broke out in angrier accents: 





‘‘ Small is the comfort I find in thee. And this L have still said 





When thou took’st no pleasure except in horses and farm-work. 






What might suit the serving-man of a well-doing farmer 





That dost thou, Meanwhile thy father fiuds not a sou that 





Brings him to honour and wins respect from the rest of his townsmen 






And t’was so from the first; thy mother fed me with vain hope. 






When in the school thy reading and writing aud learning was always 







Backward more than the rest, and thou sat’st ever the lowest. 


Thus forsooth it is, when there beats in the breast of a young man 






No desire of distinction, and no ambition of honour. 





Had my father but cared for me, as I have for thee done, 


Sent me to school to learn and found me competent tutors, 






I had been something move than host of the Gulden Lion.” 






Then the Son stood up and silent toward the door-way 


i 





Slowly and stilly moved: but then the Father enraged 






Cried as he went: “ Go hence; thy sullen spirit I well know; 





Go and manage the house right well that I have not to scold thee; 






But think not to thyself thou wilt ever to me, in this house, some 






Coarse ill nurtured rustic wench as a daughter-in-law bring. 






Long time I have lived, and know how men should be dealt with ; 






How to receive both lords and ladies, that they may depart hence 






From my house content, and how to flatter the stranger. 





But I would have a daughter-in-law who with gracious ways may 






Meet my cares, and sweeten the toil [ take for my children. 






Nor shall she fail to play the spinet; and so shall assemble 






At my house the town’s best company pleasant and pleased, 
As in the house of my neighbour on Sundays.” Then did the Son press 


Lightly the latch with his hand and so past out of the chamber. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tne state of business during the month has gradually become more encouraging. 
Money is lessscarce,and lower on almost all descriptions of paper, although the best sells at 
9 per cent. per annum on demand; it is offering freely in some cases as low as 4 per cent. 
on United States stocks; from that rate to 6 percent. It appears to be the case that 
merchants, instead of using their money freely, as usual, in the regular prosecution of their 
business, have been alarmed at the aspect of European affairs, and hesitated to trust the 
honor or ability of foreign correspondents to meet engagements. Hence they accumulate 
considerable sums to meet any sudden return of paper. These they employ in the best pos- 
sible manner at periods within sixty days, so that in case of any unexpected news they may 
put their hands upon the money at once. This is in effect to diminish the active capital 
employed in commerce one-half, every man duplicating in cash his foreign engagements. 
It is on this account that markets present so anomalous an appearance. The course of 
exchange is altogether erratic, aud baffles calculation, depending as it does upon causes 
altogether beside the usual operations of commerce, as thus: The Boston importers are 
usually large customers for sterling in New-York, Within a few weeks the demand be- 
came moderate, and prices fell from 11 to 10a94. At that juncture the Boston City 
Treasurer came into the Boston market with authority to draw upon London for $1,500,- 
000. That supplied the Bostonians, and cut off their demand upon this city, At that 
moment Corcoran & Riggs sent a large amount of bills drawn against stock to sell in this 
market, which, having been previously weak, 1t was naturally supposed would break to 
alow point. It turned out, however, that the price advanced 1 percent. Accounts from 
Europe had produced a sudden and extraordinary demand upon sound merchants here to 
duplicate previous bills. The supplies drawn against stock, instead of causing the market 
to fall, opportunely prevented an inconvenient efflux of specie. The question remains, 
how long is our market to be exposed to such surprises? The rates of bills in New-York 


have been as follows: 
RATES OF BILLS IN NEW-YORK 


1847.—- I — 


—- 


Sept. 1. Sept. 17. June 7, July 1. August 15. 

London, sterling 8 8fa 83 103 a 11 94 a 10 Sha 93 
Peris, francs... 66.55... 8.28$a8.274 5.274a5.25 5.224 a— 5.15 a 5.20 —a5i.l17 
Amsterdam, florins... ... 398 a 392 «6394 a 40 41 adil} 404 a 40% 404 a 404 
Antwerp, e 398 a 39% 394 a 393 a— 408 a 40$ 40 a 403 
Hamburg, marks.....--- 354 a 354 35% a 35% a— 35g a 360 8©=—- 358 a 358 
4a— 80 a— 78% a 794 

] 


Bremen, rix dollars......784 a 784 784 a 78% 8 


I 
Mexican dollars 4 4alprm. 1 a 14 la lf #a 
Pope T9GRCs. . 2 ssdica's xe 93 a 93% 934 a 94 95 a 954 944 a 95 94 a 944 


With this decline in bills the export of :pecie has nearly ceased, although the aggregate 
of imports is very nearly 90 per cent. of that of last year. The amount exported for three 
weeks ending with August 18, reached only $170,180, while in the same period nearly 
$500,000 arrived from different quarters, mostly New-Orleans. The exports of the coun- 
try are by no means so much diminished in comparison with years prior to 1847, which 
was one of unusual magnitude, as many have been led to suppose. The fiscal year 1848, 
ending with June, will present larger exports of farm produce than auy year prior to 
1847, and with the present prospect of rising markets abroad, there is every prospect of 
the imports being more than met. These have been as follows: 
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IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, 
1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
January. Duty goods... .$5,581.641 $4,847,864 $5,498,682 $9,104,108 
728,618 376,905 478,443 480,829 
Specie 37.011 124,575 $0,874 18.032 
February. Duty goods. . .. 4,230,091 4,177,962  5,889.387 9,566,659 
500,207 474,360 285,12! 141,520 
Spec ie 60,316 96,779 235,12: 19,523 
March. Duty goods....5,034,209 = $,657,792 6,060,786 5,971,601 
Free..........1,139,888 1,052,476 786,937 2,199,749 
Bpeviesc...... 81,967 72,255 1.399.458 29.734 
April. Duty goods... .4,623,159 4,105,393 8,379,429 6,639,716 
POG. n ose xs ce ck 80201 . 2,228 878 1,978,033 475,314 
Specie . eaten 66,405 106,544 3,397 ,064 65,917 
May. Duty goods....3,642.594 4,160,360 5,868.261 5,087.27 
Pree. ..:..... 681,578 1,300,751 768,755 5 
Specie .. ~---- 50,056 27,286 = 1,326,697 
June. Duty gouds.. _.3, 912, 473 4,605,527 5,639,019 
Wi co boc cuce nk 1,239,006 401,358 
Specie RJeaedee 79: 99.122 542.813 
July. -Duty goods... ..6,048,532 5,410,595 7,950,602 
, 623.930 729,235 861,678 650,055 
SOO ss coment aeeee 54,379 294,219 64,631 


$40,670,186 $43,904,560 $59,077,695 $54,339,717 


The imports of the port of New-York are usually two-thirds of the whole Union; but 
the proportion this year is rather larger than last, because the cheap textile fabrics, 
having lost their usual markets in England and on the continent, have found sales bere on 
consignment, through commission houses. The amount of dutiable imports received at 
the port of New-York for the three months ending the 6th July, was $16,386,580. OF 
these, dry goods reached near six and a half millions, as indicated in the following table, 


showing the weekly imports under general heads: 


IMPORTATION OF DRY GOODS—PORT OF NEW-YORK. 
Week ending Woollen. Cotton. Silk. Flax. Miscel, Total. 

May S.cce «- .061,890 74,772 190,930 45,228 74.801 447 621 

40,161 72,269 90,562 30,745 48,176 320,377 

80,436 89,726 165,925 40,740 79,880 456,609 

25,960 36,266 86,416 16.365 48 °13,451 

83,457 103,666 98,051 66,111 4241: 393,639 

54, 66 ; 67,736 152,355 38,357 3.25 386,365 

97 403 67 ,765 2.75 ) 215,381 

48,896 128,693 3,84! 18,036 457 563 

124,155 50,247 57,98: 24,157 356,501 

99,001 139,538 3,14! 13.401 338.804 

947 237 210,291 PQs 38,007 756,898 

271,243 200,085 2,1! 22.035 804,313 

256,128 634,125 9,0: 41,904 1,217,682 

Total $1,299,830 1,548,438 2,914,987 599,169 544,614 6.365.204 

Aig. 3.2.64 $195,117 221,749 337,671 67 996 43,822 666.355 

297 .676 186,069 640 011 37 585 50,603 1,141,964 

190,576 338,068 402,972 87,060 86,591 1,055,267 

319,262 172,716 437 826 506,866 46,656 1,033,526 
The manufactures of silk bear a very considerable proportion to the whole amount, 
being at least one-third. These goods are mostly of French origin, and have been pur- 
chased very cheaply during the late disturbances in France. In Lyons, goods haye been 
gac: ificed fur very low prices for cash, bard money, and the stocks thus purchased by our 
dealers will probably advance in value by reason of the non-production resulting from 
continued political instability. The fall season forsale of goods opens later than usual, yet 
many buyers from the south and westare in town. The large aucti n sales which usually 
indicate the character of the trade about opening, have been well attended, and although 
prices were lower than the demands of private dealers, there was, under spirited bidding, 


an improvemeut from first sales. 
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The collections on former purchases are less easily made, and there are now symptoms 
that the fall in prices of produce, and the unfavorable state of the export trade, is begin- 
ning to be felt by those dealers whose credits were more liberal than prudent. In the 







present aspect of affairs abroad, there are few factors here or at-the south disposed to 






advance on produce, and if they do, their acceptances do not readily command cash. Hence 






a large resource from which to discharge city debts is cut off from the country. 






The low prices at which goods have been sold, have involved both foreign and domestic 





producers in serious losses. Those that were sustained by the former do not materially 






affect our commission importers, who for the most part are as yet easy in finances. Those 






domestic manufacturers who have sold at low prices for long notes, on which they are now 






obliged to raise the money at 1 a 14 per cent. per month, are suffering, and one considera- 
ble house in Boston went down under this adverse state of things during the week. The 
real difficulty is the paralyzation of the export trade of the country, through the untoward 
state of affairs in’ Europe. The operation is to make unavailable the active capital of 
dealers. Large operators are anxious for large cash balances in proportion to their en- 








gagements, which they are not disposed to extend, and those possessed of produce which 






last year was promptly available, find now great difficulty in realizing upon it. This’ 






state of affairs is likely to bear with increasing pressure upon our market. 






The leading features of many of the Banks that have made returns to the end of June, 





are as follows: 





FEATURES OF SEVERAL OF THE LEADING PRANKS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JULY, 1848. 


















Loans Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 

Bank of Missouri... ......$2.281,712 $2.445,741 $1,639,880 
Bank of Kentucky........ 49 1.380.529 676,107 
Northern Bauk, do... ..... .3.573.306 937 664 664,022 
Sanks of Lonisiana.. .....7,010,616 7.205,135 7.648599 
Do. Sonth Carolina... .5,832,475 358.111 1,617 533 
Bank of Charleston... ...- 9 589,527 $89,739 344,597 
Og a 12,724,030 ? 681,473 1.767.803 
sanks of New-York...... 72,318,986 6,751,338 27,650,591 
3,42 1,994,589 





$124,006,106 $22,667,430 $47,419.905 $47.001,732 






It is remarkable in relation to these south-western Banks, that the aggregate amount of 





specie on hand is nearly equal to the cire ilation. In order to observe the change which 





has been produced in the four first mentioned Banks, we may compare the specie and 





circulation now with the same items of the same Banks in January, 1839: 












Circulation Specie. Excess bills. Excess specie. 
LEGG cepcinxceaked ¢ 2000 5,222,119 7,549,487 — 
1846. ... 2.2... URES, S10 11,969,069 —. 705,759 















The supply of “ currency” has actually been decreased in the great valley of the Missis- 


sippi by the operation of these Banks. Yet the Sub-Treasury, specie clause and all, has 





been in operation eighteen months. What a comment is this upon the world of declama- 






tion and senseless theories expended upon the supposed operation of the specie clause. 






This indicates a sound state of affairs in the great valley of the Mississippi. The Northern 






and Atlantic states show a considerably larger proportion of circulating credits, particu- 






larly in the state of Ohio. 
It has ever been a mistaken idea to suppose that the extension of Bank loans increases 





the amount or lowers the price of money. The operation of banking is always by con- 


traries The Banks issue their promissory notes, and instead of paying, they receive an 






interest on what they borrow. What they call lending money, or “ making mor ey 






abundant,” is, in fact and in trath, creating an obligation to be paid to them (the medium 






of payment depending on themselves,) which enhances the demand for money at its 





maturity. Hence it is uniformly the case, that money becomes scarce, and the rate of 
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interest advances, precisely in preportion as banks increase their loans. This is particu- 
larly the case when the currency is full, or in other words, on a level with that of other 
countries. At such a time, when the institutions push out their promises on notes dis- 
counted, they immediately cause an export of money in return for goods sold here. The 
portion of the currency exported, is the specie, of course. This diminishes the amount of 
money in a three-fold manuer, leaving the same amount of obligations to be paid, with 
the less amount of money. The payers of these notes find it difficult to get money, and 
they clamor for the creation of what is in fact a further demand for money by the discount 
of more notes. The discounts of the New-York banks are $73,000,000; their circulation 
is $21,000,000, thrown out by the discount of notes; the specie is $7,000,000. The dis- 
counts have been reduced $10,000,000 since November, and this has lessened the demand 
for money. Of the $73.000,000, probably $60,000,000 falls due in 60 days, or $1,000,000 
per day. The $20,000,000 in circulation is supposed equal to the payments, because if 
$1,000,000 is paid in to-day, the same amount will probably be paid out. Now incase 
of adverse exchanges, $5,000,000 of bills may be returned for specie. This would reduce 
the money afloat to $15,009,000, and the banks being alarmed, would cease to pay out 
the whole of the $1,000,000 which daily is paid in. Hence, in the lapse of a week, half 
the remainder would be paid into the banks for notes, leaving say $3,000,000 of circula- 
tion to meet $53,000,000 of notes falling due. Numerous failures are thus produced, and 
perhaps a stoppage of the banks, because their lending money was, in fact, ouly receiving 
obligations to pay them money which did not exist. In the stock market, this operation 
is called a “corner,” and is formed thus :—<An association pitches upon some stock, quietly 
get possession of all the shares, at the same time other parties, not knowing the fact, are 
induced to sell them large quantities “ short”—that is, they sell the stock before they have 
got it. When these contracts come to be fulfilled, the stock is not to be had, and ruin to 
the sellers is inevitable. Some years since, a case of this kind occurred in Morris Canal, 
and those who were to receive the stock measured their demands for the contracts only 
by the wealth of the seller—sometimes demanding half his property. The process of 
banking in paper money is exactly similar. The banks are the creators of the paper, and 
offer it cheap, until they have induced half the community to engage to deliver them 
certain sums of money on a certain day ; when that day arrives, the money is not to be 
had. The makers of the notes are “‘ cornered,’ and many merchants have been known 
to give half a large property to meet their contracts. The only difference between the 
paper “‘ money corner” and the “ stock corner,” is, that the former is slow and insidious 
in its operation, and involves half the community before they discover they are “ short.” 
In countries where promises are not taken as money, these robberies are never known. 
The operation of political affairs in France upon the course of trade is made evident in 


the official returns of the indirect taxes for six months, ending with June, as follows: 


1847. 1848 Decline 
a ee ee f.65,000,000 { 38,000.000 27 .000.000 


“= Wi PUNO ccs ca veccna REDOUOO 5,890,000 5,110,000 


The large decrease in June arose from the paralysis that overtook business in that month 
in consequence of the insurrection. From the trade returns it appears that quantities of 
all raw materials for manufactares taken for consumption, have fallen oft immensely, as 


follows: 


IMPORTS INTO FRANCE FOR THE SIX MONTUS ENDING WITH JUNE. 
1847. 1848, Decrease. 


CRON, MNCL. MU co so vans ase insens- > SROMee 182,000 38.000 
Wool, ‘ 57.000 34,000 23 000 
Raw Silk 3,842 1,664 1,178 
Span “ 2,824 1,379 1,445 
Olive Oil 156.000 70.000 86.000 
Coal 10,000.000 7,000,000 3,000,000 
512,000 284.000 998 000 

20,000 23.000 
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1847. 1848. Decrease. 


72,000 61,000 11,000 
65.000 31,000 34.000 
Mahogany 23,000 5.c00 18,000 
Sugar, Colonial . 433,000 200,000 233.000 
Coffeg ...- 90,000 66,000 24,000 
Cocoa 11,000 6,000 5,000 


The prostration of all industrial employments is great and general, and the proportion 
of decrease was greatest in the month of June. On the other hand, while this great de 
erease of production has taken place, the exports of French products have considerably 
increased, as in the case of brandy, of which 94,000 bectolitres were exported in 1847, 
and 134,000 in 1848. Woven fabrics have also been sold to an extent greater than the 
production ; and while the bounty on exports has been sufficient to clear the shelves of 
warehouses and stocks of manufacturers, it does nut appear to have encouraged production. 
The result has been that France has sold the proceeds of a great quantity of labor, for a 
small amount of money. Her capital has rewarded her laborers for the gains of foreign- 
ers. By these means, the money which the United States last year obtained for a small 
quantity of farm produce, is this year paid out for a large quantity of French products. 
The operation of bounties on exports is to dissipate the capital of acountry. Thus, in 
France, when the government pays the exporter a bounty, it enables the latter to send 
goods out of the country at cheap rates; that is, to undersell other nations, or, in other 
words, to give more French labor for less than that of other countries. To pay this 
bounty, the government must tax property. Carried to extremes, this operation would 
ultimately annihilate all the capital in the country. It is, in fect, making capital support 
labor for the profit of other nations, and it is by this operation that the United States are 
now measurably getting rich at the expense of France. 

The accounts from Europe, apart from the political state of affairs, are very interesting, 
inasmuch as it begins now to be pretty evident that considerable supplies of food will be 
wanted in Great Britain. It has, of late years, become very apparent that, even when 
the harvest is of good average, the supply is insufficient. to feed the population, and that 
consequently a failure of the harvest only enhances proportionably the quantity which 
England must have. It is now the case, that she requires, in years of good harvest, as 
much as she formerly did in years of disaster. To this must be added the fact, that a 
great change has taken place in the cultivation of the potato. For a long series of years, 
the disposition prevailed, both in England and Ireland, to put more land into potatoes and 
less into grain, because an acre of land would produce food enough in the former shape 
to feed as many persons as it would require four acres in wheat to support. In Ireland, 
where multitudes occupied small patches, it was incumbent on them to plant with that 
which would yield the most food. Arthur Young, Mr. Newenham, Mr. McCulloch, and 
other great authorities in England, as well as an able statement of Messrs. Berry and 
Herring in the Report of the Commissioner of Patents at Washington, state that, as food, 
4 lbs. of potatoes are equa! to 1 lb. of wheat and 14 lbs. of oatmeal. The general average 
production in England is 9 tons of potatoes per acre, and 23 bushels of wheat at 60 lbs., 
and of oats 64 bushels, 40 lbs. to the bushel; consequently the product of food per acre is 
as follows: 

hu eer ee eee 20,160 lbs. 
Wheat 1680 * 
OSM. Wek Ciencia 64 bushels, at 40 Ibs., in oatmeal 1,645 “ 

From this it appears that an acre planted with potatoes will support as many persons 
as four planted with oats, or three with wheat. The increased population of Ireland, 
which rose from 6,036,000 in 1812, to 8,179,359 in 1841, was mostly sustained by pota- 
toes, taking patches from grain lands and planting with potatoes. In the English manu 
facturing districts, the same process enhanced the quantity of cheap food to the operatives 
until it was estimated, in 1846, that 3,400,000 acres were planted with potatoes, yielding 
30,600,000 to28 of food. Of this, 60 per cent. perished by rot, and the cultivation of 
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potatoes was last year abandoned to an extent that required an addition of at least 150, 
000,000 bushels of grain, to her average harvest. This year double the breadth has been 
planted, and the disease is rife. Nutwithstanding the low prices of the last summer, the 
imports into England amount to 1,000,000 bushels per week, and by recent advices a 
considerable advance in prices resulted from wet weather, exciting apprebeusions in re 
lation to the crops, as also the re-appearance of the potato rot. The averages of grain 
have been for a succession of weeks as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PRICES OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND. 
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It is to be observed, that prices have ruled higher during the present year thus far 
notwithstanding the alleged large supply of both home and foreign grain, and that prices 
at the present date are higher than in 1846, immediately preceding the great rise in prices 
and are now advancing, when, at that period, they were falling. In order to illustrate 
the actual annual large demand for grain in England, we may toke the following retarn- 
published by order of the House of Lords, of the quantity of grain of al] sorts taken out of 
bond in the United Kingdom, yearly, for the last 22 years, giving the following totals: 

Total Corn Total Meal Total Corn Total Meal 
Years. and Grain and Flour. Years and Grain and Flour 
Quarters. Cwts. Quarters. Cwts. 
1826 65,940 1837 828,082 10,273 
RET kntenen 2,995,116 41,724 1838 1,814,283 388.299 
1828...... 1.200.167 126.343 1839 4.405.613 635,170 
1829 if 337 066 1840 3,444,345 1.312.964 
1830 3 564,442 1841 ,210,137 
831 286,47: 1,016,58: 345 3,160,430 ‘ 
162.271 843 230.901 
74,744 8 9.599 342 
65,306 4: 4 1,182 
42 619 846 305,185 3.536.971 
36.916 905,419 7,900,880 


The great element of the enormous consumption of last year, at the high prices indi 


cated above, was the railroad expenditure. These continue this year, aided by low prices 
of grain. The number of persons employed by the companies, is over 380,000 persons, 
per official reports, and the “calls” for Jaly amounted to £3,885,021, say $20,000,000, 
being at the rate of an annual expenditure of $250,000,000. With this element of the 
means of popular consumption, the prospect is now that the demand will be enhanced by 
damaged harvests; and it will be remembered that the duties come off finally in February, 
1849, after which the trade will be free. Under these circumstances it is not improbable 
that the present will be the lowest year of export of farm produce for many years to 


come. 





Gossip of the Month. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Poor FatstarFr!—We pity thee; nay, we even sympathize with thee; and, unused as 
thou art to awaken emotions like these, we are sure that all who read on the first of Sep- 
tember what we are writing now in the latter part of August, will look back and acknow- 
ledge a retrospective fellow-feeling with thee, a sort of ex post facto agreement with us 
Thy cowardice has awakened contempt, thy meanness scorn, thy brutality disgust, thy 
selfishness detestation, thy falsehood abhorrence, and thy wit, thine inimitable, ever- 
springing wit, that admiration, that spontaneous laughter from the soul which makes us 
for the moment forget, almost forgive, and willingly endure thy repulsiveness; but never 
has any one acknowledged sympathy with thee even in thy most brilliant moments, or 
pity for thee in thy deepest degradation or saddest disappointment. And yet, “ reverend 
vice, grey iniquity, father ruffian, vanity in yéars, villanous in all things and worthy in 
nothing,” as thou wert, will we, in August, 1848, be the first to sympathize with and to 
pity thee; and not.only we ourselves but all our gossips with whom we monthly 
chat about the trifles which go to make up the outside life of the indwellers of the city. 
And why this pity, thissympathy? Because according to thine own confession thou wert 
“a man of continual dissolution and thaw.” Think of it reader! you who have groaned 
in spirit, because you have had no strength to groan in the flesh, through this weary month, 
when no Hamlet need pray “that this too solid flesh would melt, thaw and dissolve itself 
into a dew.” Think of it! you who have dissolved in perspiration till your handkerchief 
was saturated with a solution of man, who have thawed, and seen your fellow-creatures 
thaw until you expected all would pass into the fluid state, and the streets literally flow 
with the tide of humanity. Think of it! “a man of continual dissolution and thaw ;” a 
man whose daily life, year by year, was like that you have just undergone, which caused 
you to laugh to scorn the idea of any purgatory out of this world, and say if you do not 
sympathize with such a man, and pity him even although he were John Falstaff. And 
more, he was “as subject to heat as butter.” Think of that Master Brook, when you 
come down to the breakfast-table, in what some salamanders fiendishly call “ the ¢ vol of 
the morning,” and see the butter-plate covered with a yellow, oleaginous substance which 
seems animated, so surely, though slowly does it creep to the edge of the dish, with so 
much difficulty is it detained upon the broad point of the butter-knife as you hurriedly 
lift it to your plate, and so suddenly does it vanish into the bread upon which you vainly 
attempt to spread it; and this too when the centre of the mass is rendered hard, and taste- 
less too, by a lump of Rockland ice, which however melts so rapidly away, that ere break- 
fast is over some unhappy wight lifting the plate, deluges the table-cloth with a flood of 
salt, greasy water, to the consternation of the lady who comes to breakfast in the lilac 
colored silk dress. Think of this, and say whether or no you have not pity and sympathy in 
plenty for poor Falstaff—in August. Our Summer goes on crescendo to its close. In June 
we roast, in July we broil,—the thin people being quite like a dish of broiled bones,— 
and in August we stew. We cannot spit and sputter, and crackle and hiss as we do 
n July, we are past that, and are like those dishes which cooks “ put into a covered sauce- 
pan and simmer slowly over a steady fire ;” we must seethe and suffer in silence. We 
go about our business with the ever-present consciousness that our very marrow is oozing 
out of our pores. 

Cf course what we have just said refers to the denizens of the city alone; those unfor- 
tunate mortals whom necessity of some kind or other compels to remain within sound of 
the fire alarm be!l; who are obliged to wear boots and coats, and vex their restive souls 
with all the dreadful decencies of life. People who have so little money and such big 
souls that they will not indulge in a luxury which they cannot afford; or those with so 
much money and such little souls that, to make their money more and their souls smaller, 
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they will deny themselves a comfort they can afford. Far different is the lot of those 
who, having some money and more content, can leave the city and its cares, and go where, 
instead of narrow, white-washed awnings, wide-spreading trees stretch out their great green 
arms; where red brick walls and glowing pavements are replaced by undulating fields of 
grateful verdure; where, instead of reeking gutters, bounding sprinkled streets, bright, 
babbling brooks ripple through rapids, or run purling into pools in whose coo} depths the 
wary trout shoots like a shadow by; where water needing no filter and no ice, gushes 
from out moss-covered rocks, and fruit had for the asking, falls from the branch whereon 
it ripened; where hats are all sombreros, and boots are reminiscences, cravats unknown, 
avd coats, real coats, and vests exacted only at the table; where banks are not, nor count. 
ing-houses, notes to pay, nor duns, nor omnibusses; where life’s sole occupations are to 
eat (a little) and drink, (much) and sleep, (much more) lie in the shade and read Vanity 
Fair or Wildfell Hall, and, when your’e tired, if tred you can be of such books, lean back 
and gaze into the sky and watch the clouds go sailing by, “like ships upon the sea ;” or 
near the close of day to mount some high, commanding hill, and if not too far off, gaze over 
rivers and broad valleys, on the distant city’s spires, and, vainly perhaps, think one of 
them will tell the whereabout of some you love, and so indeed points to your heaven. 
They may be far away, but if you know it not ’tis nought to you. 

To judge from the streets vast numbers of Manhattanese are thus employed, or unem- 
ployed. It is hardly a jest to say that everybody is out of town. Broadway is almost 
deserted save at early morn and evening, and even then is not crowded—for Broadway. 
Nine-tenths of the faces seen there then are strange; southerners stopping a day or two 
as they pass through the city to some mountain, fall, or watering place; or western mer- 
chants here thus early to purchase goods, hastened not a little, it may be, by the fear that 
revelutions will be more easily made in Europe than silk and calico, for the next year. 
Union Park is a barren waste, True, there are the trees, the short-shorn grass, and the 
fountain, but what are these when the people are away; they are but the setting of the 
jewel, the dish whereon the dainty viand is served. We speak for those who desert the 
place, not for ourselves; we have been there or we would not know it was deserted: 
Gramercy Park, that most reserved and demure of all our squares, now rarely opens its 
ponderous, double-locked gates to ‘visitors; but sometimes late in the evening you can, 
through heavy railing and thick growing hedge, catch moonlit glimpses of white robes, and 
hear soft murmuring voices, and the sound of ladies’ laughter. What they say you cannot 
tell; and the Hebe of the fountain if she hear, which she probably does not, says nothing 
of it, though she isa woman. The roar of the city goes up from dawn to twilight, as it 
ever will, but the ear misses the gentle roll of private carriages, which, mid the mingled 
din of cart and omnibus seems musical,-aid whose place is ill supplied by the feeble 
clatter of cabs and hackney coaches, which, with huge excrescences of trunks, dash along 
from steamboat to hotel, or hotel to steamboat. This ear-piercing, mind-confusing clang, 
when will it know “ mitigation or remorse?” Who will invent an omnibus or a cart 
which will go without noise, or with so little that one can talk with reasonable expecta- 


tion of being heard; for alas! 


there are ladies who demand, by looks at least, that gentle- 
men shall endeavor to be entertaining even in Broadway, Russ is, indeed, doing some- 
thing; but in all Broadway there are but five squares of his pavement. Truly this is mar- 
vellously little Russ in urbe; and we have no doubt but that the poor omnibus horses 
would willingly exchange it for a little Herbs in rure 

Apropos of a rus in urbe, aud of an urbs in rure as well—what a complete non-entity is 
the verdant and, in outward seeming at least, pleasant city, Brooklyn. Insize the second 
city in the state where New-York is the first, and the fourth or filth in the Union, it is, as 
far as all individuality of existence is concerned, as if it were not. New-England has 
been spoken of as an excellent place to emigrate from; Brooklyn appears to us an admira 
ble place to sleep in; but in very deed we cannot imagine what else is to be done there 
we beg pardon, people do start thence to go to Boston. And yet Brooklyn has public 
squares—four miles out of town; a City Hall—if it be ever finished ; fine streets—with 
nobody in them; a forest of shade trees—that is, what the worms haye left, and seventy 
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five thousand inhabitants—at night. It is completely swallowed up by New-York; isin facta 
mere dormitory for the laborers who toil to build up her metropolitan glory, and is neverthe- 
less so distinct from her as to have no share in that glory; yet it is possible that it may at 
some future time merge its identity, and become in name and in reality part and parcel of 
New-York, having the principal streets all continued across the river by means of free ferries, 
conducted at public expense. Even now a distance of five squares is thought enough to 
justify the establishment of a new ferry, and whut we have said occurred to us while look- 
ing upon the preparations for one directly ander the heights. A street running at right 
angles with the river, and seventy-five feet above it, is brought down an inclined plane, on 
a series of arches across and over a street running parallel with it, so that the passengers 
in one street are twenty feet above those in the other; and this merely to save a walk of 
four squares. While making excavations for this work the laborers dug up many skeletons, 
supposed to have been buried there in the war of the revolution. A little boy of some 
seven vears, who was observing the process with much curiosity, and not a little awe, was 
horrified to hear one of the laborers swearing continually as he threw up the bones. He 
went home and told his mother of the exhumed bones and the profane workman, and 
stopped, seeming disappointed that he had no more to add; but presently a gleam of satis- 
faction passed over his face, and he said, “ Never mind; just you wait till he dies: won’t 
he catch it?”” Doubtless the little fellow thought that the least which could happen to 
the man was that his bones should be dug up in a similar manner. 

Brooklyn may be used too as a landing-place for some of the many ferries which are 
now established between here and Europe. The Atlantic Dock affords the steamersan excel- 
lent basin in which to stretch their unwieldly lengths; and they are built now so out of all 
reasonable compass, that they cannot lie at ordinary docks without displacing all other ves- 
sels, or sticking half way out into the river. However, their increase in comfort and splen- 
dor more than keeps pace with their increase in size, and soon there will be no luxury 
known on land which may not be enjoyed in them, not even that of space. Indeed, we 
should not be surprised if people took up their abode in steamers as affording decid- 
edly the most luxurious style of living, and move from the America to the Europa, as now 
they move from Fifth Avenue to Union Square. Beside, in the present state of the world, 
how convenient to have the very earliest news from both sides of the water, and that 
without the medium of extras and foreign correspondence. The Chinese live in their 
junks, why should not we in our steamships? But if this be impracticable, it surely is not 
to pass the summer in one of our new steamboats just launched, which, thanks to its four 
hundred feet of length, is enabled to furnish those who wish it not only with bed-rooms 
containing veritable beds, but with separate dining-rooms for parties coming on board, or 
got up there pro tempore. Why not as well take apartments in the New World as at 
Delmonico’s or the New-York Hotel. The shaft—the iron bar on which the paddle-wheel 
is fixed—of this new steamer, has lain in Wall street for a long time exciting the wonder 
of the passers by. It is called the shaft and yet it is but the half, as one is required 
for each wheel, and yet this half is of the enormous weight of sixteen thousand pounds of 
wrouglit iron. What a ponderous mass to keep heated and to beat into shape. Men- 
made furnaces and hammers, and human hands seem inadequate to the task, and we ap- 
proach the monstrous machine with some awe, expecting to see stamped on one end in 
strange characters, “‘ PotypHemus & Co., Cyctop Works, #TNa.” 

Close by this huge mass lay a very pretty cannon of some calibre, a twenty-four pounder 
we believe, about which nothing seemed remarkable, till upon ciose inspection it was 
found to be in a great number of pieces, being in fact but a collection of circular plates 
of wrought iron, bored out and held together by bolts. Cast iron, as our readers may 
know, has a tendency to chrystallise and lose its cohesion. This tendency is increased 
in a great degree by jarring, so that cannon can be discharged but a certain number of 
times without bursting, and the larger the piece the fewer discharges it is capable of en- 
during. Hence the attempts to make large cannon of wrought iron, which have all more 
sr less failed ot success, owing to the difference of the times in which different portions of the 
mass cool, and the impossibility of preventing seams and imperfections in the bore, Te 
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this !ast objection the cast cannon are also liable. All objections are very simply, and it seems 
to us very surely obviated, by making the piece of thin circular plates of wrought iron, each 
of which can be easily made perfect in itself, and all bound together more firmly than if all 
were in oue piece, and aseach receives its share of the force of the explosion in the direction 
of the’plane of its diameter, the piece is to all intents and purposes inexplodable, and can be 
safely made of any size. Another advantage of this invention is the facility with which 
the piece can be moved. As it can be taken apart and put together in three minutes, and 
the pieces carried with ease by the number of men required to work it, it can be trans- 
ported to any place, however inaccessable to other ordnance, and so produce a great 
change in the management of this arm of the service. Inrevolutions seventy-two pounders 
may be seen poking their muzzles out of six-story windows, where, to an artillery officer 
of the old regime, they would have very much the effect which a cow hoisted into a col- 
lege belfry by madcap students would have upon some bookworm professor of Natural 


Philosophy. 


The theatres have, with the exception of Niblo’s and the Bowery, been shut during the 
past month, and a rather violent attempt was made to shut the Bowery, by the se If-styled 
friends of Miss Jutta Turwsutt, a dancer quite well known throu: hout the country. 
The alleged ground of the disturbance was, that a Mr. Smiru, whom Miss Turxsutt from 
interest or preference, wished to dance with her, chose to decline and to dance with 
Signora Crocca, “a foreign woman,” as Miss Turnsuct called her in a speech made 
upon the occasion. This the friends of Miss Turneott chose to consider an insult to her 
American blood, and the theatre was kept in a state of disgraceful riot during one even- 
ing, and symptoms of similar conduct were manifested on a second. Quiet was obtained 
only by the appearance of Mr. Smiru to make an abject apology. Of course, we do not 
wish to enter into the merits of such an affair, nor do we know them, save that we hear 
that Miss Tur yevutt is a Canadian and Mr. Smira an American; also, we have an indefi- 
nitely small admiration for Signora Crocca, and her style of dancing: we only notice the 
affair to express our regret that nations il feelings, or the pretence of such should 2 ‘dragged 
into an affair between artists. So long as this is done there can be little hope for the real 
progress of taste among us, and opportunities will be offered to venal men iad scurrilous 
presses for the abuse of an honorable feeling, to the injury of art, the prejudice of individuals, 
and the deception of the public. Eminence in art is a source of national pride, but it is to 
be obtained not by applauding poor artists because they are Americans, but by stimulating 
Americans to bec “ne ‘good artists, and one means of doing this is the encouragement of 
good foreign artists to serve as spurs and examples for our own. Art has nothing to hope 
from any save those who love her for her sake alone. This question of native and foreign 
occurs not only at the Bowery, but at other theatres which pretend to better things, It 
was brought against those whe did not glorify Madame Bisuop to the full extent she ex- 
pected, that they opp ysed her because she sang in English, and this accusation was actually 
made the means of putting dollars in her pocket. Madame Biscacciantt, too, drew 
crowdad houses, and was applauded to the echo, because she is an American. Does it 
never occur to these patriotic people that it is little to our national credit that our taste is 
obliged to descend to our artists instead of our artists being obliged to exert themselves to 
reach our standard of taste ? 

A very funny thing has been done at Burton’s theatre ; that is, if the play be at all worthy 
of its name ;—we have not seen it. It is a burlesque upon the opera of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor. Let any one think of the story, have Italian e nough to pronounce Lucia di Lam- 
French ne ugh to know the meaning of amour; and if upon sees I cy did 


mermoor, 
at the head of a bill, he do not langh hedstily, it is because he cannot fee! 


sham amour. 


the comicality of congruous baoceanrale 






* Mr. Hamepuin, who 
that the Aabi'ues of 


“Old Drury” will fi id its soubriquet of ‘Old Dreary” altogether ee ible. The model 


The Park theatre is soon to be re-opened under the management of 
has, during the summer, made such alterations in the building 
of the horse, which could not be improved, has been retained, and as far as we can judge 
at present, this theatre will be the most splendid and convevient in the city 

It is said, also, that the rats have been ejected from the premises, which will be welcome 
lite belles who are smaller than the rats who were in 


news to ladies, especially to those p 
I . } 7 
rable ey ct- 


the habit of visiting this house under the old regime. Whether this very d 
cats which have attracted so much attention on 


ment was accomplished by means of the 
it 


the stage of the Broadway Theatre, during the last season, we do not know; but it 
were, we congratulate both parties—that is the proprietors, not the cats and the rats—on 


the removal of what has been “a plague on both your houses.” Fifteen thousand « loli: 


e the estimated cost of these improvements—rat-traps included, 
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Mr. Macreapy is to open the house, and we believe that Mr. Brooxe, the new tragedian 
who has lately attracted so much attention in London, is also to appear early in the season ; 
but we are glad to say that it is Mr. Hampitn’s determination to have such artists perma- 
nently engaged at this theatre, that the question asked will be, *‘ What is to be played at 
the Park ?” rather than, “ Who is playing there?”* This we believe to be the ouly man- 
agement which tends to the real interests of the drama and of managers. 


—- 


From what we know of Mr. Fry’s plans, we do not hesitate to say, that Italian Opera 
will be given to us this winter, in a style altogether superior to anything of the kind we 
have ever yet had on this side of the water. Among his principal artists already engaged 
are, Trurri, Pico, Benepett!, Arnoipt, Rost, Duprevit, VALTELLINA, and the Pattis ; 
and his brother, Mr. Wm. Fry, the composer, is now in Europe, for the purpose of engag- 
ing others. In the present state of politic al and social affairs there, he cannot fail to have 
opportunit! es of secnring ar<ists of eminence, upon such terms as to bring them within the 
means of our republican pockets. Butas Mr. Fry, more than avy other manager we 
know of, deems completeness the first requisite in all dramatic performances, and indeed, 
was the first to set forth its so long neglected importanee ; he also has determined that the 
merits of a few first artists pe forming principal parts, shall not be the only attraction to the 
Opera. He has so made his engagements that the secondary parts will be fille d by artists 
whom we have been in the habit of hearing in the principal parts, and who, if necess: ary, 
could fill them with credit. Not only so, but his chorus, which already numbers forty, 
and will probably approach fifty effective voices, has been selected with great care, some 
of the performers haying been brought from neighbouring cities. The band has received no 
less of his attention, and we may expect to see his orchestra filled, as never orchestra has 
been filled here before. The performers will number forty-five, not quite thirty being the 
usufl complement; the increase being of course altoge ther in the stringed instruments; 
welcome news to us, whose ears have been heretofore amdéyed by the continual blare of 
the brass. The wind-band has preponderated in all our orcliestras, not because it was too 
large, for to play the parts written there must be just so many wind instruments, but be- 
cause of the deficiency of strings “to preserve the balance of power ;” a matter quite as 
important in music as in politics. This will all be corrected by Mr. Fry. The perform- 
ers have been picked from the best of those here during last season, to whom have been 
added the best of the famous S/eyermarkische, and beside these, artisis have been engaged 
who have performed in the first orchestras of Europe, and who have but recently arrived 
here, having been thrown out of employment by the late disturbances. This would seem 
to promise enough of completeness and success; but Mr. Fry, not satisfied with this, de- 
termined to import his Maestro, and accordingly has engaged M. Marerzen, long the assis- 
tant of M. Bavre, at the Italian Opera (Queen’s The atre) of London. M. Marerzex in 
fact, was the working maestro of the Opera in London, and put the operas upon the stage; 
M. Batre rarely or never appearing at rehearsals. M. Maretzexk’s reputation is high as a 
leader, chorus-master, and teacher of singing; and asa pianist, we hear he has no rival 
here save M. Strackoscu. The presence of such a man, fresh from daily communion 
with the first artists and musicians in the world, cannot fail to produce in our orchestra an 
effect as charming as it will be novel. There is but one of Mr. Fry’s plans which can 
seem objectionable to any one. He has determined to commence his season at Philadel- 
yhia. The facts that his engagements date from the first of October, and that he cannot 
eee the Opera House until November, compel him, in a manner, to do this; but we 
cannot but regret that it isso. New-York is the metropolis, and it is from here that 
all enterprises like this should date. If by any chance he should fail of meeting the 
success he expects in Philadelphia, he cannot reasonably hope to retrieve his losses in 
the metropolis; whereas, were his success but moderate here, he might look upon provin- 
cial cities as his corps de reserve. But, with Mr. Fry’s knowle dge ‘and ability, “ there’s 
no such word as fail ;” and if Philadelphians, New-Yorkers, and Bostoni ms do not award 
him thanks and solid dollars in abundance, they deserve to “ suffer salvation body and 
soul,” and in addition, to be deprived of Opera for the rest of the term of their natural, or 
rather unnatural lives. He has our heartiest good wishes, as he must have those of every 
lover of dramatic music. 

Many of our readers will yawn over our trifling at Newport or Saratoga, where they 
will have gone to rusticate, by dressing three times a day, walking at the properest of 
paces up and down long halls and saloons, and going to hops and balls every other night, 
attending dejuners ala fourchette at-five in the afte rnoon, and pre paring for, nude ‘rgoing, 
and recovering from one bal cos‘ume. Saratoga did much to redeem its re putation this 
summer. Never, it is said, was there more of sple sndor and of gaie ty there, and never, we 
are sure, so much of loveliness. The one thing wanting was gentlemen, and those who 


* Since the above was in type, we have heard that the Park will open with its stock company alone; 
and that Mr. Brooke will appear before Mr. MacrEApY. Mrs. BUTLER (FANNY KEM&LE) Was to have ap- 
yeared at the Broadway, but legal proceedings between her husband and herself will prevent ber perform- 
ing upywhiere lor the present. 
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” 


were there revelled to intoxication in the “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles” showered 
upon them, as “‘ pay in advance” for their gallantry. We much fear that some, like cer- 
tain newspaper publishers, took the pay in advance, but neglected to render the service 
Is it not horrible though, when beaux are so scarce, that belles, real belles, are 


paid for. 


thrown into a cold perspiration of dread, when asked for an introduction to a pretty com- 
panion, and in their extremity of apprehension have been known to deny the acquaintance 


of their most intimate friend? What a paradise for ci devant jeunes hommes! But Sara- 


toga, even while we are writing, has ebbed somewhat from its fall flood of gaiety, and the 
bubbles that float on the top of its tide have been borne off to Newport, where their existence 
will be the sameasat Saratoga. Breakfast, dinner, tea, dress, a walk in the hall, a hop or 
a ball every other night, and a fancy ball; the only difference being that at Saratoga they 
put salt water into th smselves, and at Newport put themselves into salt water; at New- 
port, too, owing to the salt air, life is rather sticky, one leads a sort of adhesive existence, 
the walls weep salt tears, the balustrades are unpleasantly damp, and we seem to be gra- 
dually passing into the shell-fish state of being. Society is rather more condensed here 
than at Saratoga, and, as a consequence, more powerful and more definitely marked sets 
are formed. ‘he extent of despotism to which the patronesses of these sets go is almost 
incredible. Attention to any lady out of the set is punished, on the first offence, by cool 
inattention in the penetralia of the circle; on the second, the offender is publicly snubbed; 
and on the third, deliberately and remorselessly put in coventry. We see it proposed that 
there shall be schools established at Newport, and similar places, in which ladies may learn 
toswim. We protest stoutly against the measure. If ladies are todrive, fence, shoot and 
swim, how are heroes to save their lives? Where will be the romance of life?) What 
will the novel writers do? We have it—the heroines shall save the lives of the heroes. 
It must needs be so, we suppose, but we object ; we prefer the old way. 3eside, how 
would a lady look who had fallen overboard, swimming, puffing, and blowing, and “ strik- 
ing out” lustily in a stiff silk dress and a French hat and feathers, with other matters 
which goto make up full street costume? We put it to any lady whether, if the service of 
a hero, “‘arescue or two,” could not be had, she would not rather drown than cut such 
a figure. 

When we next chat with our readers they will have left Saratoga, Newport, Niagara, 
Catskill, or wherever they may be, and have returned home with, we hope, enlivened 
Home! how delightful a word to the gayest, nay, we will 


spirits aud invigorated frames. 
Home, dear to those who have it, how much 


hope, even to the most trivolous of them. 
dearer yet to those who have it not; and even they are not utterly homeless, for “ their 
home is where their heart is.” And this reminds us of what we think a touching embodi- 
ment of that longing after the last home, which is felt by some weary hearts. We doubt 
if our Gossips have seen it. It is from the German of Justinitus Kervyenr, and is called 
“ Heim Wae,” Home Wo,or, as we call it, ** Home Sickness,” but is it not better to call it: 


HOME YEARNING. 


There calleth me ever a marvellous horn, 
“Come away! Come away!” 
Is it earthly music faring astray, 
Or is it air born ? 
O! whether it be a forest voice 
Or a spirit wile, 
It biddeth mine aching heart rejoice, 
Yet sadden the while. 


In the greenwood glade, o’er the garlanded bowl, 
Night, noontide and morn, 

The summoning swell of that sad, sweet horn 
Tones home to my soul. 

I know not its coming, or East or West; 
Yet dimly I feel 

That as soon as its music shall cease to peal 
I go to my rest. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Enxcrisuman’s Greek Concornance of the New Testament; being an attempt at 
a verbal counection between the Greek and the English texts; including a Concord- 
ance to the proper names, with indexes Greek-English and English-Greek.  Har- 
per Brothers. 

The large sale in this country of the English edition of this work, notwithstanding its 

high price. sufficiently attests its value to the student of the Bible. The work consists, 
in the first place, of a list of all the words in the Greek Testament, with every passage 
where each occurs cited from our English version. To this are added two indexes ;—the 
first containing all the words in the Euglish version, with all the Greek words of which 
they are translations. The second index contains the words of the Greek Testament, 
with the Euglish words of which they are the representatives. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement to the clergyman or scholar is very great. He has before him, at a glauce, a 
full “exhil yition of the New Testament usage of eve ry word, in a form much more availa- 
ble than if he songht it in a Greek Concordance, and a perfect comparison of eve ry pas- 
sage of the original text with the English version. The use of the work, however, is not 
confined to the scholar. It can be used fur the same purpose, with almust equal fac ility, 
by one who knows the Greek alphabet, or even without that knowledge. Although the 
yrice of this edition is but about one-third that of the English, it is in no wise inferior to 
it, either in respect ef accuracy or beauty of execution. 

Gowr!E; on THE Kine’s Piotr. By G. P. R. James. New-York: Harper Brothers. 
Mr. James, in addition to many other good qualities, is possessed of great industry, and 


doubtless finds a profitable market fur his literary wares, or he would possibly limit the 
production. The interest excited by the present work is great and well maintained. 


Grecian anp Roman Antiquities. By Dr. E. F. Bojesen, Professor of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, in the University of Soro. Transiated from the German ; Edited 
by Kev. Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This is a most admirable edition of the works of Dr. Bojesen, with well adapted explana- 
tory notes, and references to English standard works, for the use of schools and colleges. 
It is beautifally bound, uniform with Appleton’s series of Educational Works, than which 
none embrace more instruction in a concise and available form 


Mopern Frencu Literature. By L. Raymond de Vericour, author of “ Milton et 
poesie epique, ’ &c., &e. Revised, with notes relating ry to recent events, by W. 
Chase, A. M. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 


Mr. Chase is somewhat known to the reading public as the author of a very able Pari- 
sian Correspondenc e to several prints and periodicals in this country. Long a resident of 
Paris, and of very considerable literary attainments, he has, in producing ‘the work be- 
fore us, brought to the task ubilities and ac quirements every way equal to the unde tye 
ing. The treatise is itself a comprehensive and thorough survey of the whole field « 
modern French literature. The most eminent in Philosophy, History, Romance, P cee, 
and the Drama are with biographic sketches brought familiarly before the reader, and Mr. 
Chase has introduced the work to the American reader in a most admirable manner, con 
necting the subject of which it treats with passing events, and tracing the influence of 
French literature upon the political progress of the country. 

Tax West: A Metrical Epistle. By Dr. Francis Lieber. G. P. Putnam, Broadway. 

This is a neatly “ got up” little volume, and of considerable merit in the matter. Dr. 
Lieber, the dis tinguished Professor of Political Economy in South Carolina College, Au- 
thor of “ Political E tchics,” &c., has just sailed for his native country—Germany—with 
the view of aiding in the great cause of Constitutional and Rational Freedom. This little 
volume proves that he has “well studied that subject during his long residence in this his 
adopted country—and his able and valuable opiuions on American Society and Progress, 
carry with them a peculiar interest at this time. 


Stupy or Mopern Laneuaces, Part Ist.—French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German 
and English. Edited by Louis F. Klipstein, A.A.LL.M. Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This work, which is intended eqnally for the simultaneous and separate study of the 
languages that it sets forth, and which is adapted as well for the native of Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain or Portugal, as for him to whom English is vernacular, in the acquirement of 
any one of the ather ‘tongues besides his own, will be found an acceptable manual not 
only to the tyro, but to the more advanced scholar. The reading portion of the matter is 
interesting, and the text in ev ery case remarkably correct, while the E lementary Phrases, 
forms of Cards, Letters, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Receipts, &c., in the six 
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languages, constitate what has long been a desideratum from the American press. For 
the comparative study of the Romanic tongues the work affords unusual facilities. 


Graxtty Manor: A Tale. By Lady S. Fullerton, author of Ellen Middleton. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This excellent tale has already been widely circulated and is become familiar ere this to 
many of our readers. Its interest is well sustained and it is of a highly popular cast, al- 
though somewhat different in general construction from the more flashy w rorks of the day. 
It has been considered as equal i in power to ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 


Irvine's Works: A History or New-York from the beginning of the world to the end 
of the Datch Dynasty, containing among many surprising ‘ond curious matters, the 
unutterable ponderings of Walter the Doubter, the disastrous projects of William the 
Testy, and the chivalric achievements of Peter the Headstrong, the three Dutch 
Governors of New-Amsterdam. Being the only authentic History of the Time that 
hath ever been or ever will be published. ‘By Drepricu Knickersocker. The 
author’s revised edition complete in one volume. George P. Putuam, 155 Broadway, 
New-York. 

This is a most elegantly got up edition of the immortal works of this most distinguished 
author. The whole is tobecomprised in 12 daodecimo volumesof which the Kuickerbocker 
history forms the first. Forty years have elapsed since the first publication of this work, and 
it has become identified with the history of the city. It may be said to have conferred 
ancestry upou the metropolis; to have thrown ar: ound it those social endear ments for bye- 
gone ages, very rarely t» be encountered in our progressive country. Tu have descended 
ina genuine Kuickerbocker race is a distinction not connected with aristocratic privileges, 
but a mark of social worth and republican respectability. 

Seldom if ever has it been the fortune of an individual, known to the pnblic only by 
his writings, to ingratiate himself so fully in the popes ur affections. What magician shall 
unfold to us the secret of his mysterivus power, and define that wonderful charm which 
pervales his writings, and holds the spirit spell-bound beneath its influence? The 
ancient governors of New-Amsterdam are about us. Like B: anquo’s shadowy train they 
sie aee rawhile before our admiring eyes, and depart, leaving behind thema mingled 
remembrance of rubicund visages, pendulous chins, vast peripherys, half-acre waistcoats, 
multitudinous breeches, duck legs, flamingo hose, and broad buckled shoes. Peter the 
Headstrong, Walter the Doubtfui, and William the Testy, come back to do homage to the 
faithful chronicler of their chivalrous deeds, and to threaten with abjurgations, hi ippily un- 
known to the present age, and scarcely less eftacacious than their paper procl amations of 
old, the luckless wight who should impeach their own valor, or their historian's truth. 

The present edition will be sought after as the standard, and well has Mr. Putnam ex- 
ecute! the task of publication. The style and ueatness of the typography cannot be 


excelled. 


Stories or THE Pexinsutan War. By General Charles Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of the 2nd Regiment of Life Guards. Harper Brothers. 


The Peniusular War has furnished matter for very many able works; many of them 
purely historical or simple narratives of the events that transpired within the reach of 
their authors; others have been of a scientific character, like Col. Napier’s celebrated work, 
which is necessary to military students for its strategetic skill. The work of Lord Lon- 
donderry is highly authentic; the position of the author bei "ing such as to place within his 
reach not ouly the events in which he wasa principal actor, but the motives and views 
of the government, and it is, therefore, exceedingly valuable ; besides, being in smal! com- 
pass, and ine very way desirable to the general reader, who will doubiless appreciate its 
aristocratic source, and therefore be on ‘his guard aguinst false reasoning from authentic 


fact. 


Literary SkKetcues anp Letters, being the final memorials of Charles Lamb, never 
before published. By Thomas Nuon Talfourd, one of his executors. D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 

So long atime, nearly twelve years, has elapsed since the publication of Charles Lamb’s 
Letters, &c., that the public had almost forgotten the promise made in the pretace to that 
work, of afutare series that should be forthcoming, when, in the lapse of time, there might 
be none left to feel a moments pain at some sportive mention of themselves in his kind 


But that time has been completed through the death of his sister, and the 


effusions. 
one of Lamb’s execu- 


promise is fultilled. The volume, ! tastefully edited by Mr. Talfourd, 
tors, coutaius upwards of 300 pages, a very large portion of which is devoted to letters 
addressed to Cole ridge and Wordsworth. Of course it will be eagerly sought fur, and 


read with avidity. 














